CRUSADE AGAINST SOCIAL VICE 


Gauri R. BANERJEE 


“Prostitution is one of our oldest social problems,” says the author. In this article, 
Dr. (Miss) Banerjee points out the various measures by which this evil can be eradicated. 
It is not enough to declare prostitution illegal, but to have institutions with trained social 
case workers, psychiatrists and psychologists, who understand all the subtle and complex 
factors that go to make a prostitute. These institutions for the rehabilitation of such women, 
should give individual treatment, create a homelike atmosphere, provide for occupational 
training and higher education. But what is of utmost importance is that society should 
change its attitude towards the fallen. 


Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Prostitution is one of our oldest social trade in prostitution developed. This gave 
problems. It antedates the dawn of rise to a class of people now called 
history. In the Vedas,! the earliest record exploiters. It has often been thought that 
of Hindu civilisation, prostitution is fre- the traffic in women is a recent evil. But 
quently referred to. Though known in the even as early as in the days of the 
Vedic period it became a legalised institution Arthasastra of Kautilya (in early A. D.) 
in the post-Vedic period? and received procurers were known and they have been 
liberal patronage from the rulers of the mentioned as ‘Stri vyavaharinah’ (traders 
country. in women). These people did not have to 

ply their trade secretly, for as we gather 

Apart from the kings there were rich from the said work, they used to keep the 
and prosperous individuals who called for state informed about their business and 
the services of an army of professional daily income.* References to female bro- 
women. To meet this demand a constant thel-keepers are also found in ancient 
supply of women was needed and a regular Indian literature. They used to make their 





1 The word Sadharani in the Rig Veda (I. 167. 4) suggests a courtesan. So does Rama in 
Taitiriya Aranyaka (V. 8. 13). In the Rig Veda we find that many solitary and unprotected 
maidens, ‘brotherless maidens’ gave themselves up to prostitution. After the death of the 
father a brother was the natural guardian of an unmarried sister. If she did not have a 
brother the chances of her being tempted into immoral ways were great. The Rig Veda 
refers to this matter as one of frequent occurrence (I. 124. 7; IV. 5.5; VIII. 35.5) 


During this period the Aryans scattered over a vast stretch of land which they divided into 
several kingdoms. Formerly the Aryans had followed the tradition of ruthless warfare to 
establish their foothold in India. But by the post-Vedic period they had been well settled 
in Northern India and had taken to an easy and luxurious life. Consequently, in these 
kingdoms, all sorts of luxuries and pomp were maintained. Princes and princelings became 
accustomed by the post-Vedic period to extend their liberal patronage to courtesans. 
These women were engaged to enhance the splendour of royal courts by music and dancing. 
From the Arthasastra of Kautilya it is gathered that ganika had become an indispensable 
factor in royal courts. It states that a superintendent of prostitutes was to employ a woman 
noted for her beauty, youth and accomplishments on a salary of 1,000 panas per annum to 
work as a ‘ganika’. Whether she was born in a prostitute’s family or not mattered little. 


Ganikadhyakshah ganikanvayamaganika nvayam va rupa_ yauvana_ ssilpa = sam- 
pannam va sahasrana ganikam karayet. 


Arthasastra Adhikarana II Prakarana 44. 
Ganika bhogamayatim purusham cha nivedayet Etena nata nartaka gayaka vadaka 


vagjivana kusilava plavaka saubhika charananam  strivyavanarinam striyo gudha 
jivascha vyakhyatah Arthasastra Ahdikarana II Prakarana 44, 
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own daughters and even other girls take 
to this profession.‘ 


Since the state itself patronised prosti- 
tution, it could not introduce strict measures 
to abolish it, and thus the traffic in women 
came to be in vogue in ancient India. It 
does not, however, necessarily mean that 
the standard of morality on the whole was 
low amongst the people. Though prostitu- 
tion was sanctioned, we find frequent 
references in our ancient literature in favour 
of virtuous life. Perhaps, in ancient ‘days 
too, there were people as we have them in 
modern society, who, even when they did 
not approve of prostitution, condoned it 
thinking that it kept the rest of the com- 
munity clean by making rapes and assaults 
less frequent. As a matter of fact, prosti- 
tution does tremendous harm to society. It 
encourages traffic in women and children, 
and menaces public health by spreading 
venereal disease along with their accom- 
panying miseries. 


Segregation of the prostitute is often 
suggested as a remedy for the evils of 
prostitution. This idea is based on the 
belief that, if compulsory medical inspection 
of all prostitutes is required, the spreading 
of the disease can be controlled. But the 
experiences of other countries which have 
tried this method only go to show that 
their belief is false. Even after the pros- 
titute has been medically examined and 
declared free from disease, a customer can 
infect her and she, in turn, can spread the 
infection to others. Thus it is a vicious 
circle. Moreover, this regularization of 
prostitution will mean perpetuation of the 
institution with its accompanying evils. 
If we’ want to eradicate prostitution, we 
have to take various measures. Stamping 


out prostitution is a broad community 
enterprise involving all the community 
services in existence, whether private or 
governmental, and also the creation of new 
agencies to handle other problems which 
may arise due to the unceasing attack on 
this profession. Human nature being what 
it is, prostitution cannot just be legislated 
out of existence. To the customer, pros- 
titution seems to be the best recreation. 
To those engaged in it, prostitution is the 
least strenuous and the most highly paid 
job. We have to attack prostitution and 
at the same time meet the various needs 
of persons to whom it provides vicarious 
satisfaction. 


To eradicate prostitution we first need 
the force of law to make it illegal and 
intelligent policing to make this law 
effective. In various big cities brothel- 
keeping has been declared illegal, but due 
to the lack of adequate policing brothel- 
keepers are able to circumvent the law. 
These brothel-keepers rent a building and 
keep women to work as prostitutes. The 
building is divided in cubicles. Though 
the brothel-keeper pays the whole rent 
to the landlord, private arrangement is 
made with him to issue individual receipts 
for the rooms in the names of each of the 
prostitutes living in the building. Thus the 
brothel-keeper avoids being known as 
such and plies his trade secretly, 
evading the law. Watchful policing is 
required to detect not only the persons 
responsible for this trade, but also the pro- 
curers who run massage parlours, taverns, 
and carry on commercialised prostitution 
in disguise. Then we have also to put an end 
to prostitutes who practise independently. 
In addition to the repression of commer- 
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chayata syat tadabhave matrikayam 


satu gamyena nati priyeta prasahya cha duhitaramanayet Kamasutra Adhikarana VI. 
Adhyaya II verse 3-4. 
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cialised and individual prostitution, provi- 
sion must be made for the care and 
treatment of arrested women and girls as 
well as for the prevention of women 
entering this profession. 


Here arises the real problem. If today, 
prostitution is declared a crime and the 
Government rounds up all the prostitutes, 
what is to be done with them? Are they 
to be sent to prisons? It seems absurd to 
round up prostitutes only to send them 
to prison for plying a trade which is made 
profitable by people who condone or patro- 
nise it. Arrest is not a deterrent for most 
prostitutes carry on, no matter how often 
they are arrested. Until a programme of 
rehabilitation is inaugurated, we can expect 
no adequate solution. This requires action 
which will permit and help them to return 
to normal life. But this cannot be 
attained without a staff which is capable 
of handling the work. We need institu- 
tions to admit such women and _ work 
towards their rehabilitation. Now-a-days, 
from time to time, the police rounds up 
prostitutes and takes them to Rescue Homes 
or Vigilance Shelters, where they live with 
other girls who are first offenders or desti- 
tutes. These institutions admit all types 
of girls and it makes classification difficult. 
In some homes, girls coming from brothels 
are segregated from other girls which 
develops in the brothel-girls a feeling of 
inferiority and an attitude of vengeance. 
For more reasons than one separate insti- 
tutions should be provided for those coming 
from houses of prostitution. After they 
have been in such an institution for some 
time, and every case has been considered 
individually, those who are not serious 
cases may be transferred to other institutions 
meant for widows, destitute girls or orphans. 


Prostitutes are a diverse lot. There are 
some who have taken to a life of pros- 
titution to earn more money. Some turn 
to this profession owing to their inability 
to obtain food, clothing and shelter. Some 
girls when ostracised by society for their 
first mis-step, swing over to this line to be 
in a group where they can have a position 
of their own. There are some girls who 
are kidnapped by traffickers and put into 
a house of ill fame. After a few years 
they get so used to this life that to be weaned 
away from it means insecurity to them, 
and they prefer to stay in this field rather 
than give it up. There are some feeble- 
minded women who are misled and do 
not understand the pros and cons of it. 
These girls should be distinguished from 
another group whose psychological urges 
lead them to prostitution. “Some women 
are driven by unconscious impulse to find 
in reality a figure to play the role of the 
loving father who was absent from their 
childhood. Behind the promiscuity of these 
clients there often is a deep fear and 
distrust of men. When such women are 
able to win a man’s attention and in a 
sense subjugate him, they allay their own 
anxiety and at the same time enjoy the 
illusion of having found a father figure.” 
There are those who have not been able 
to work out their inferiority feeling in early 
childhood. A female child tends to be 
quite concerned about the fact that she 
does not have a genital organ like that of 
the boy. Her feeling about it arouses a 
state called penis envy. If the child has 
not been helped by parents to get over 
it by constant support and explanation 
that her anatomical make-up is different and 
that it does not mean inferiority, chances 
are that she will develop attitudes of bitter- 
ness and revenge towards men, and it 





5 Clothier, Florence, “Problems of Illegitimacy as they concern the worker in the Field of 
Adoption”, Mental Hygiene, October, 1941, p. 587. 
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may be their aim forcibly to castrate them 
and take something away for themselves. 
What they really want is the penis, but 
actually what they take is the money. 
Women of this type with unconscious urge 
for masculine aggressiveness may turn to 
prostitution when they find an opportunity 
for it, or rather when circumstances lead 
them to it. 


As prostitutes are the products of so 
many subtle factors, it needs a great deal 
of skill to understand those unfortunate 
women. Usually persons in charge of 
Women’s Homes think that as these women 
are sex promiscuous the solution of their 
problem lies in marriage where they can 
gratify their sex urge. Quite often these 
women end up in broken married life. 
Marriage is not just sex life. It has other 
responsibilities also for which they are 
unprepared. This failure in married life 
makes them bitter against man and if their 
early inferiority feeling has not been worked 
out, then this marital failure adds fuel to 
the fire. For some women their whole 
experience as prostitutes is so traumatic that 
they cannot adjust themselves in any 
situation unless they have been heiped to 
get over it gradually. 


Women established in the life of pros- 
titution need tactful handling. At present 
we have very few trained workers to do 
this work. It is true that some workers 
even without professional training have 
brought about a change for the better 
which perhaps was due to the ‘supportive 
relationship’. The steady devotion, warmth 
and interest of the worker are of such 
importance to delinquent women that they 
improve despite the lectures and moralising 
which are considered to be basic in bringing 
about a change in the behaviour. Un- 
doubtedly, the cases that make gain through 
‘support’ are those of emotionally starved 
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women. They may gain some strength and 
self-confidence through their relationship 
with the workers. Mere supportive therapy 
applied to problems that are predominantly 
intra-psychic result in bewildering and 
frustrating failure. They need to be hand- 
led by skilled case workers with psychia- 
tric orientation. Some women have to be 
treated by psychiatrists or psychoanalysts 
depending upon the nature of their problem. 
In short, if we believe today in the rehabi- 
litation of prostitutes, we do so because 
we think of prostitution in terms of a 
disease that needs adequate treatment. 
The person offering treatment should be 
equipped with the necessary knowledge to 
deal with the disease. 


The reclaimed women should be taught 
other ways of earning their livelihood. For 
this purpose we need institutions accommo- 
dating a large number of inmates, say about 
a thousand. A small Home meant for 
about thirty or forty inmates cannot provide 
the necessary facilities for occupational 
training. Each Provincial Government 
should, therefore, start an institution with 
a school, hospital, industrial plants and 
agricultural facilities for the care and 
vocational training of the many hundreds 
of women to be rehabilitated. At the 
same time it should be borne in mind 
that such an institution should not adopt 
the plan of mass treatment for inmates, 
or its very purpose will be defeated. The 
institution needs to be based on cottage 
plan. Its efforts to be more homelike by 
having cottages instead of large dormito- 
ries, smaller dining-rooms instead of con- 
gregate and silent eating, smaller groups 
and a little privacy instead of big groups 
are likely to be helpful in the rehabilitation 
of a prostitute. She needs individualisation. 
She must not only be investigated before 
she comes in, but must be followed and 
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studied conscientiously after she reaches the 
institution. The prostitute should not be 
lost in a group so that her personality 
will fail to receive consideration. An 
institution meant for the rehabilitation of 
prostitutes should have a trained psychia- 
trist, psychologist and some trained case 
workers. As there is a dearth of profession- 
ally trained social workers in our country, 
the services of workers who are untrained 
but have sympathy, warmth of feeling 
and interest in others can be_ utilised. 
These workers can work under the guidance 
of trained case workers and develop social 
thinking. Some of them can act as house- 
mothers in the institutions. 


Case study together with classification 
would help the institution in rendering 
individual treatment as against mass treat- 
ment. Correctional institutions in India 
have so far subjected their charges to mass 
treatment. They have been made to follow 
routine schedule, to observe the same rules 
and regulations without reference to the 
individual’s past experiences, special needs, 
interests and abilities. Individualisation in 
the field of treatment is necessary not only 
for taking into consideration the interest 
and capacities of each individual but also 
for making the best use of her assets. 


An important factor in the field of an 
institutional programme is occupational 
training. It seems expedient that every 
institution should follow a mixed economy 
of agriculture and industry. A farm is an 
essential part of it in order that such primary 
necessities of life as milk, butter, meat, fruits 
and vegetables might be produced, as far 
as possible, through the labour of the in- 
mates. Though farm and land labour 
should form essential source of employment 
and income, industries too need to have 
their place in them. It does not, however, 
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mean that an institution is to be turned 
into a sweat shop. Proper attention to 
financial matters does not mean exploitation 
of inmate workers. Our goal should be 
to rebuild delinquents into useful members 
of society, not to make money, nor to 
impose upon them conditions which free 
workers have been fighting against for a 
long time. In other words, the aim should 
be to make an institution self-supporting 
as far as possible and not to run it for the 
sake of profiteering or exploiting the in- 


mates. All the same the question of 
allowing the products of such _ ins- 
titutions to compete with those 


of free labour will inevitably arise, and 
it will be used as an argument against 
the establishment of such an institution, 
It is obvious, however, that, if the object 
is to assist the inmates to go back into the 
world well equipped to earn an _ honest 
living, there must be some slight sacrifice 
of private interests to public advantage. 


In chalking out the daily routine of the 
institution it is desirable to devote only half 
the day to occupational training so that 
the rest of the time may be used for cdu- 
cation and recreation. This will train 
inmates to work at the standard of speed 
and efficiency required in jobs outside. 
Inmates should be kept occupied with 
interesting and useful work. Machines, 
which displace human labour, should as 
far as possible, be avoided. Cottage indus- 
tries should be encouraged. Farming, 
raising poultry and running a dairy can 
give occupation to a number of women. 
Activities in the industrial section include 
tailoring, embroidery, knitting, making -lace, 
dolls and ornamental leather goods, spir- 
ning, weaving, carpentry, soap-making, 
canning fruit and vegetables, manufacture. 
of jams, jellies, pickles, sweetmeats, bis- 
cuits, bread, lozenges, chocolates, syrups, 
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vinegar, ‘bidis’, cork goods, woollen yarn, 
cotton twists, mats, mattings, etc. 


The hospital unit can train women as 
ward-maids and nurses. The educational 
programme should be more on the line 
of adult education. Those women, who 
are advanced in studies and show incli- 
nation and capacity may be encouraged to 
go in for higher education. The school 
should provide studies upto the high school 
standard. Promising persons may be sent 
to an outside school or college if considered 
desirable. 


In choosing the site for this type of an 
institution, it is better to select a place 
which provides a happy combination of 
rural and urban influences. A_ suburb 
offers the advantage of enough acreage of 
land for farming and industry, play-fields, 
detached cottages with lawns and flower- 
beds and also for expansion to meet growing 
needs. Further, it will enable the inmates 
to take advantage of various centres, special 
clinics, etc. The important question of 
transportation must also be given careful 
consideration. If the site is within easy 
access of workers from cities with easy 
and frequent transportation facilities, much 
help can be taken from constant contact 
with workers other than those belonging 
to the institution. Also, participdtion in 
outside activities will provide a healthier 
atmosphere than can be expected frorn 
total segregation in a colony in a distinctly 
rural place. 


Commitment to the institution needs to 
be indeterminate. There should be a parole 
board comprising of a few members of the 
staff and of the lay public and a few 
Government officials. When the staff of 
the institution feels that an inmate is ready 
for discharge then her case should be 


discussed by the parole board. The value: 


of parole will be lost if slipshod methods 
are employed in selecting parolees. The 
institution can continue supervision on 
parolees through the help of various private 
or governmental philanthropic institutions. 
They can help them in finding jobs and 
suitable living places and can give friendly 
guidance. These organisations should also 
try to educate public opinion and modify 
its attitude, for the public belief is “once 
a prostitute always a prostitute”. A reha- 
bilitated prostitute is a useful and respectable 
member of society and she must always 
be encouraged by the public to follow 
steadfastly her new way of life. It is 
possible that some prostitutes may be 
so sick emotionally that they will need 
custodial care in the institution. Such 
inmates should be paroled. It is true that 
they may not adjust themselves well in 
the institution. But in its protective environ- 
ment it is expected that they will be able 
to direct their energy, to some extent, in 
socially approved channels and not become 
a menace to society. 


The whole programme needs careful 
planning and also the services of psychia- 
trists, psychologists and trained social case 
workers. Therefore, it seems practical on 
the part of our Government (central or 
provincial) to start an experiment in one 
province with one institution for prostitutes. 
If it can organise its work well then another 
one may be attempted. It should declare 
brothel-keeping illegal and provide . strict 
policing for the purpose. Independent 
prostitutes should be warned that if by the 
end of three or four years they do not 
change their way of life they will be treated 
as offenders. This will give them time 
enough to find other honourable means 
of livelihood. It should be left open for 
them to seek the help of this special institu- 
tion whenever they need it. 
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Now let us turn our attention to the 
brothel-keeper. He needs severe handling. 
He should not be let off with a small fine, 
but should be punished with imprisonment. 
Even if he is discharged after some length 
of time, the police should keep a vigilant 
eye on his activities. If the brothel-keeper 
is herself a prostitute, she can be sent to the 
institution. 


Closely related to the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme are the preventive measures 
against prostitution. We need both treat- 
ment and prevention for stamping it out. 
Any step taken by the community leading 
to general welfare is a step towards pre- 
vention of prostitution. The development 
of community recreation centres for chil- 
dren and adults, does lead towards healthy 
living. Raising the standard of living, 
having better housing conditions, taking 
measures for promoting family solidarity, 
giving facilities for the education of the 
masses and the development of mental 
hygiene programme—all of these are pre- 
ventive measures. Besides, we need some 
social reforms for certain pernicious 
customs. Devadasi it still secretly preva- 
lent in various parts of South India. It 
debars girls from getting married and 
promotes promiscuous sex life. Naiks of 
U. P. have the custom of prostituting their 
girls. There is an act to meet this evil, but 
as it is applicable only in the U.P. the 
parents flout the law by going out of U. P. to 
carry on their trade. The custom 
of ‘reet?® among many hill communi- 
ties of the Himalayan region, mal- 
treatment of Hindu widows, the social 
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customs which debar the party from marry- 
ing the person one likes, promote pro- 
miscuous sex life. No less important are 
famines and wars. Staggering social dis- 
integration caused by both throws women 
out into the streets. In many cases the 
bread-winners of families are killed in wars 
or die during famine and women are left 
unprotected so that they take to a life of 
shame to earn their livelihood. 


Recently we have been facing the re- 
fugee problem. Quite a number of pro- 
miscuous sex relationships are coming to 


our notice. Many -young—refugee girls—are 
facing insecurity on account of heing- rooted 
out from thei e 
of them are seeking a sort of satisfaction in 
promiscuous life. Moreover;-due-te-poverty, 
many are yielding to this sort of life. All 
measures taken by the community and the 
Government to rehabilitate displaced 
persons socially and emotionally will be a 
step towards the prevention of prostitution. 





Further, society's attitude towards 
women who commit mistakes is so severe 
that very often they do not get any 
chance of retracing their steps. Society 
ostracises them and so they resort to prosti- 
tution in order to establish new positions 
for themselves and to wreak vengeance on 
society. Very few Rescue Homes havé 
trained personnel to deal with such cases. 
As a result these women besides having a 
roof over their head and some food to keep 
them alive do not get much out of their stay 
there. They are subject to strict discipline. 
surveillance and harsh punishment so that 





It implies in one transaction dissolution of a previous marriage as well as contraction of a 


second marriage. 


one he sells her to some person and buys another. 


When a person wants to have a new wife and to dispose of the former 


Thus women have to pass sometimes 


through the hands of six or seven customers. This transaction affects the sex morality of 
men and women and destroys family stability. In some States it is noticed that a State 
gets some amount as tax on the price received by the husband on the sale of the wife. As 
the system of ‘reet’ is a source of income to the States, they have not tried to put an end 


to this pernicious custom. Thus many women are sold for immoral purposes. 
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it is difficult for young women to take a 
liking for or form an attachment to these 
Homes. They seek every opportunity to get 
out of them and sometimes they end up in 
prostitution after having gone through a 
series of promiscuous relations. We need 
better methods to rehabilitate women turn- 
ed out of their own home and hearth on 
account of their mis-step. A complex of 
factors is usually associated with sex delin- 


quency, but a continued attack on these 
will have preventive values. The institu- 
tion meant for the rehabilitation of prosti- 
tutes can also throw further light on various 
other factors that lead to prostitution. The 
case histories of the inmates can serve as 
good guides for directing preventive 
measures in newer areas, so far unknown 
to us. 
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DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF “HUMAN RELATIONS 





IN INDUSTRY” 


B. D. CuirpuTKAR 


Since the second World War, the subject of “Human Relations in Industry’ has 
assumed considerable importance and, therefore, the author tries to define its nature and 


scope so as to promote a clearer understanding. 


“Good Industrial Relations are not the 


activity of any one individual or department of an organisation nor can it be practised 


or promulgated in isolated condition. 


through the entire organisation right from its managing-director to the janitor. 


It is the operating philosophy of business which runs 


It is the 


spirit or the attitude which an industry exhibits in all its transactions towards everyone with 


whom it deals or comes in contact.” 


Mr. B. D. Chirputkar is Industrial Relations Officer, Ford Motor Company, Bombay. 


The subject of “Human Relations in 
Industry” has received a special significance 
and unusual emphasis in recent years, 
particularly since the second World War. 
The subject is known by several terms 
used and understood loosely by various per- 
sons according to the context. It would 
be considerably helpful to discuss and 
endeavour to define the nature and 
scope of this subject as it will pro- 
mote a clearer understanding. This 
will be done in the present article 
with a view to stimulating thought and 
fuller consideration leading to a comprehen- 
sive and proper definition in due course. 
It follows that these discussions are far from 
conclusive and readers are requested to 
contribute to the proper understanding of 
this very important subject so as to evolve 
a correct and clear definition. 


“Human Relations in Industry” is also 
called “Industrial Relations” or “Humanics” 
as distinguished from “Mechanics”. Where- 
as Mechanics is the science dealing with 
machines, Humanics endeavours to deal 
with human beings connected with indus- 
tries. Henry Ford II called this subject 
“Human Engineering”. 


The term “Industrial Relations” is com- 
paratively of recent origin and developed 
out of another concept which was more 


commonly known as “Public Relations”. 
2 


The year 1938 may be said to be the 
season when the idea of Public Relations 
caught a grip over the hearts of practically 
a whole generation of businessmen in the 
western countries, particularly in the United 
States, U. K., etc. 


Before we discuss the various definitions 
set forth by different*persons of these two 
analogous terms it would be interesting to 
know the genesis of the new concept. Pro- 
paganda was well known for centuries and 
had started to come into disrepute on 
account of its aggressiveness and mis- 
guiding tendencies. Propaganda came to 
be gradually replaced by a subtle and 
indirect method of educating the public 
and became known as “Public Relations”, 


“Big Business” in the United States 
started getting unpopular as the industrial, 
magnates were believed to be considerably 
influencing the affairs of the State and 
using their dominating power for exploita- 
tion. The growing discontent at the alarming 
power of big businessmen was reflected in 
several ways, particularly in the growth of 
Socialism, frequency of strikes, anti-trust 
legislation and criticism from literary and 
religious sources. The Rockefeller family 
was one of the main targets. As is well- 
known, Rockefellers dominated the oil indus- 
try (then controlled by the Standard Oi! 
group) and were known to be the richest 
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in the world. Their influence in the 
political, industrial and business life was 
felt not only within the United States but 
also in most other couniries. The very 
fact of their opulence and power was, 
however, the cause of their unpopularity 
which came to a head in 1914 during the 
events which followed the breaking out of 
the famous strike in Colorado. It came 
to be known as “Ludlow Massacre” and the 
popular feeling held Mr. Rockefeller res- 
ponsible for the consequent reign of terror. 
John D. Rockefeller was touched and decided 
to counteract the wave of public resentment 
against his family and business interests. 
He engaged the service of a famous 
publicity agent named Ivy Lee, who 
started the experiment of taking the public 
into confidence and succeeded within a 
brief period in turning the tide of public 
opinion in favour of the Rockefeller family 
and their industry. The Standard Oil 
Corporation, of which Rockefeller was the 
controlling head, reshaped its affairs and 
business policies and systematically placed 
facts before the public so as to deserve 
public confidence and approval. Thus, it 
will be seen that the change was two-fold. 
The Public Relations began within the 
Company and the family themselves. They 
changed their policies and practices so as 
to bring them in tune with the ideals 
of the common people. In other words, 
the Company placed itself in a position to 
deserve public admiration and at the same 
time, measures were adopted for a skilful 
interpretation and _ presentation of the 
Company’s attitude and transactions in 
order to make the public familiar with 
them. Rockefeller was formerly referred 
to and painted in cartoons in the press in 
terms of hatred and great resentment 
throughout the country and was probably 
characterized as number one devil. “The 


figure of the striding, ruthless monopolist 


in high hat and long coat gripping his 
walking stick and entering a court house 
was replaced by pictures of a frail old 
man, playing golf with his neighbours, 
handing out dimes to children, distributing 
inspiration poems and_ walking in 
peace amidst his flowers.” The methods 
used by Ivy Lee in bringing about this 
transformation which converted Rockefel- 
ler from one of the most censured indivi- 
duals to a_ benevolent patriarch, later 
became known as the art or science of 
“Public Relations”. 


Ivy Lee may therefore be called the 
Father of Public Relations and was fol- 
lowed by another well-known public re- 
lations counsel in America called Edward 
L. Bernays. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross started 
using the word “Public Relations” which 
Mr. Bernays called “Publicity Direction.” 
In his book “Propaganda—the public mind 
in the making” (1928) Mr. Bernays em- 
phasizes the fact that business must express 
itself and its entire corporate existence so 
that the public will understand and accept 
it. He gives various instances to illustrate 
what a sound public relations policy means. 


“An oil corporation which truly under- 
stands its many-sided relation to the public, 
will offer that public not only good oil, but 
a sound labour policy. A bank will seek 
to show not only that its management is 
sound and conservative, but also that its 
officers are honourable both in their public 
and in their private life. A store specializing 
in fashionable men’s clothing will express 
in its architecture the authenticity of the 
goods it offers. A bakery will seek to im- 
press the public with the hygienic care 
observed in its manufacturing process, not 
only by wrapping its loaves in dustproof 
paper, and throwing its factory open to 
public inspection, but also by the clean- 
liness and attractiveness of its delivery 
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wagons. A construction firm will take care 
that the public knows not only that its 
buildings are durable and safe, but also that 
its employees, when injured at work, are 
compensated. At whatever point a 
business enterprise impinges on the public 
consciousness, it must seek to give its public 
relations the particular character which will 
conform to the objectives which it is 
pursuing.” 


The new aspect of conducting industrial 
and business undertaking and the close 
relationship of business interests with public 
opinion developed considerably after the 
thirties and by the time of the commence- 
ment of the second World War this subject 
had established its value in the industrial 
world. After the war the term “Industrial 
Relations” came into prominence in pre- 
ference to “Public Relations”. 


What are Industrial Relations? The 
answer is simple and _ straightforward. 
Industrial Relations are the relations of an 
industry. Relations postulate more than 
one party. Who are these parties? On 
a brief consideration it will be evident that 
the parties to an industry or a_ business 
would be (1) its promoters or the manage- 
ment which supplies the framework of 
organisation, (2) suppliers of capital 
(shareholders), (3) suppliers of physical 
and intellectual labour, (4) suppliers of 
raw materials, (5) distributing organisations, 
(6) consumers and (7) the community. 
The relations of these parties inter-se or 
of the industry towards one or more of 
these parties constitute “Human Relations 
in Industry”. We have intentionally ignored 
throughout this article the mechanical ot 
manufacturing aspect of an industry as well 
as its financial side. 


The organisers or promoters co-ordinate, | 
the supply of capital, labour and raw ma-, 
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terials, which constitute the primary factors 
of production. Distributing agency or 
dealers’ organisation is essential for bring- 
ing the products near the consumer. Con- 
sumers may be either existing or potential. 
The regular parties to an industry or trad- 
ing business may seem to end here but it is 
not correct. No industry or trading busi- 
ness can afford to ignore the vast mass of 
the public who may not be the consumers 
of the industry’s products or service. The 
community has a right to the attention of 
the industry and would exercise its influ- 
ence through the State legislature, public 
opinion or other channels. The industry 
must, therefore, take cognizance of its res- 
ponsibilities towards the community or the 
public. The public may be divided into at 
least three subdivisions, namely, general 
public, public bodies and the Government. 
It is necessary to bear in mind the various 
parties among whom Industrial Relations 
may exist or have to be developed. 


Various definitions have been offered on 
this subject. Public Relations may mean 
many things to many people. Some take it 
as an impressive-sounding name for free 
publicity, whereas others look upon it as 
concealed propaganda used for duping the 
unsuspecting public. It is also understood 
to mean the presentation of favourable 
things for the purpose of creating a friendly 
attitude towards business. It is said that 
Public Relations aims at creating, shaping 
and carrying out policies which ultimately 
fructify in public good-will. In this respect 
Public Relations is distinct from publicity, 
the latter term being used to indicate the 
technique of making the public acquainted 
with Public Relations policies. 


Public Relations is the science (some call 
it an art) of “cultivating the public mind”. 
It has been recognised that good outside 
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relations grow from good inside relations. 
If there is any secret to success in building 
good Public Relations it lies in the fact that 
you must begin at home and work from the 
inside out. It is said that if the immediate 
family is not happy and informed, those 
whom it meets on the outside will not be. 
Good Public Relations within the organi- 
sation have therefore been taken to be the 
starting point and the basis for establishing 
sound relations with the public. It is 
like charity—which begins at home but 
does not end there. It is evident that the 
various points stressed in these statements 
emphasize the relations of an industry with 
the outside world, particularly the general 
public. 


Although a straight attempt at giving 
the definition of Public Relations was not 
made during the period which we are re- 
viewing at the moment, the conditions 
under which large industries were operating 
during this period were such as to empha- 
size the need for developing favourable 
public opinion. This period covers roughly 
a quarter of a century between the begin- 
ning of the first and second World Wars. 
If we carefully examine the environment of 
industrial activities during this period in the 
industrially advanced countries like the 
United States, U. K. and the continental 
countries, it is obvious that for various 
reasons the public opinion was growing 
against “big business”. This led to anti- 
trust legislation on an increasing scale and 
a growing resistance to the expansion of in- 
dustries on the basis of amalgamations, in- 
ter-locked directorates, associated or sister 
companies, and cartels along allied lines. 
The power generated by industrial magne- 
tism was, it was alleged, abused by the 
captains of industries and capitalists. Big 
business, therefore, started to be looked 
upon as opposed to public welfare or in 


other words, anti-social. It is therefore 
natural that large industrial organisations 
felt more seriously than ever before. the 
need of building up sound public relations. 
The emphasis was thus on the industry’s 
relations with the public. This gave rise 
to various techniques for cultivating public 
opinion and came to be known as “Public 
Relations”. Generally, people dislike arro- 
gance and are afraid of too much power 
in others. Monopoly and greatness of size 
are usually associated with increase in 
power. Big industries are often powerful 
and monopoly is usually arrogant. There 
is also a tendency to suspect things which 
we do not understand. People are apt to 
imagine what they do not know to be 
adverse to their interests. Consequently, 
“big business” is usually confronted by the 
public with a “show cause” order why it 
should be big. It then becomes important 
for big business to justify its size and to 
prove successfully that its greatness is in 
fact conducive to the public interests in 
service, economy or in other respects. If 
it can be demonstrated that it is in the com- 
munity’s interest that an industry should be 
big and monopolistic, public opinion will 
approve of its existence. This apparently 
difficult task was most successfully tackled 
by the Bell Telephone Company which 
arrived at two important conclusions in 
1910. One was that a unified telephone 
and telegraph system could give the people 
a most efficient and cheapest service, and 
secondly, that unless the public were also 
convinced of that fact, the Company could 
not hope to succeed. They therefore pur- 
sued a policy of supplying correct and full 
information to the public illustrating the 
advantages of a unified telephone system. 
The result was that while America became 
more anti-monopolist minded, the Bell 
Telephone Company which was the greatest 
monopolist Company in America not only 
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escaped criticism but was unaffected by 
all anti-trust legislation and the public 
opinion went so far as to oppose new 
financiers from entering into this field. The 
success of the Bell Telephone Company 
was unique and is a classical example of a 
model public relations activity adopted even 
before the term “Public Relations” was 
coined. 


Since the beginning of the second World 
War and more particularly towards its 
close, the emphasis shifted from the public 
to other spheres. A world-wide economic 
crisis, the problems of rehabilitation and 
economic recovery plans on an international 
scale focussed attention on other centres. 
This gave rise to a comparatively new term 
“Industrial Relations”. 


In the present-day world economy, 
problem of highest priority is maximi- 
sation of production. This problem has 
assumed an acute stage owing to the strain- 
ed relations between capital and labour 
brought about by several factors, which it is 
beyond the sphere of the present article to 
discuss. Industrial management is therefore 
faced with the difficulty of securing a 
proper co-ordination between capital and 
labour. In the past, problems of produc- 
tion were beset with difficulties relating to 
the technicalities of manufacture, procure- 
ment of raw materials, command of finan- 
cial resources, costs and other factors. The 
co-operation of labour was almost taken 
for granted. The scales have, however, 
been inversed during the past decade which 
has brought into prominence the subject 
of “Industrial Relations.” 


This prominence is so great and wide that 
often “Industrial Relations” have been 


taken to be synonymous with Employer- 
Employee relations. This could be illustrat- 
ed in various ways. 


Recent legislation is 
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named after “Industrial Relations” in the 
industrially advanced countries and India, 
but it deals almost exclusively with em- 
ployee or labour matters. For instance, the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act deals only 
with employee matters. Government 
Departments as well as semi-Government 
or judicial bodies dealing exclusively with 
subjects relating to personnel employed in 
industries are called by names associated 
with “Industrial Relations” as if the two 
were coincident. This may lead to certain 
undesirable consequences. The term “In- 
dustrial Relations” will be spoken of and 
understood as meaning only employee re- 
lations and lose its wider significance or 
the whole meaning will be symbolized by 
reference to one of its components. In the 
latter .case the relations of an industry 
towards its other components, viz., share- 
holders, consumers, suppliers, distributors 
and the community are likely to recede into 
oblivion. 


Some pcople distinguish between Em- 
ployer-Employee relations and Employee- 
Employer relations. According to them the 
two are distinct. We need not, however, 
go into this hair-splitting of terms which 
differentiate without distinction and appa- 
rently intend to determine the emphasis on 
one or the other of the two components. 
Labour relations seek to deal with problems’ 
relating to industrial workers and cover 
subjects coming within the sphere of various 
factory acts and allied pieces of legislation. 
There is no doubt that employee relations 
and labour relations are “Industrial Rela- 
tions”. What we wish to emphasize is that 
they are a part and not the whole of the 
subject of Industrial Relations. 


Before we proceed with the consideration 
of what is covered by Human Relations in 
Industry, it may be well to discuss and dis- 
tinguish the field covered by this subject 
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from other subjects connected with the 
organisation and conduct of industrial 
activity. 


Success in industrial undertakings results 
from many factors including organisation, 
financial resources, technical skill, raw 
materials, machinery, power, personnel and 
markets, etc. Of these we obviously ignore 
all except one subject for our present 
purpose. The relevant subject is “Human 
Relations in Industry”. 


Without denying the value of other 
factors afready indicated above for the 
industrial development of a country, it may 
be said that “Human Relations in Industry” 
has assumed a special significance during 
recent years. It is not necessary to trace 
the circumstances which have given this 
subject an unusual importance in the present- 
day economy of the world. James P. 
Selvage, a reputed public relations counsel 
in America, recently remarked that indus- 
try has entered the 5th period of its growth. 
The four previous stages were that of the 
production man, the financier, the era of 
state regulation and that of the salesman. 
In the 5th—the present—stage, industrial 
success will be determined by its Human 
Relations, in other words, by the relations 
of an industry towards its employees, share- 
holders, customers, neighbours surréunding 
the factory, public and the Government. 
These are the spheres to which industrial 
leadership will be required to give the most 
intense thought in order to maintain or 
achieve success. 


The simplest and one of the most up-to- 
date definitions of Public Relations is “do 
good, and let the world know you ARE 
doing good.” In fact this definition applies 
to all spheres of Industrial Relations. Good 
Industrial Relations are not the activity of 
any one individual or department of an 


organisation nor can it be practised or pro- 
mulgated in an isolated condition. It is the 
operating philosophy of business which 
runs through the entire organisation right 
from its managing director to the janitor. 
It is the spirit or the attitude which an 
industry exhibits in all its transactions 
towards everyone with whom it deals or 
comes in contact. It is said that even the 
voice of a telephone girl has got an indus- 
trial relations aspect, and influences the 
impression or reaction towards the indus- 
try of those who deal or come in contact 
with it. If the attention paid by the tele- 
phone girl to the calls is courteous, prompt 
and helpful, it will evoke a favourable im- 
press towards the company. 


It goes further. It is said that “if the 
elevation of the company’s building is 
pleasing and fits into the environment or 
if the building and grounds are kept clean 
and in good repair, they enhance the repu- 
tation of the firm.” Not only the employees 
but even the citizens point to such a firm 
with pride and a sense of honour. Indus- 
try’s reputation and prestige are many 
times affected by the impact of its opera- 
tions on the life of the community surround- 
ing it. For instance, the industry’s opera- 
tions may affect the employment, health, 
roads and several other factors of the com- 
munity’s life in the vicinity. We need not 
go far to seek illustrations of this fact. The 
effect of advertisements, sign boards, dust, 
smoke, noise, steam, trade effluents, odour 
etc. on the community’s life reflects in its 
attitude towards the industry. The mode 
of correspondence, the get-up of letters and 
letterheads and such minor things go to 
make all the difference between good and 
bad business or in other words make or mar 
the Human Relations in Industry. The 
manner in which the firm’s motor drivers, 
particularly those driving vehicles marked 
with the firm’s name, perform their duties 
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also influences public opinion. Strict obser- 
vance of the “laws of the road” and cour- 
tesy towards pedestrians or other vehicular 
traffic serves to create public esteem towards 
the company. In this respect it may be 
recalled how the drivers of military vehicles 
were dreaded by all road users mostly due 
to their utter disregard for these factors. 


As has already been pointed out earlier, 
the advocates of Public Relations have 
showed a definite tendency of using the 
word “Public Relations” to cover all those 
activities which are indicated by the term 
“Industrial Relations’ or “Human Rela- 
tions in Industry”. One of the well-known 
public relations authorities said: “Public 
Relations has been a part of business rela- 
tionships. It existed since centuries but it 
was not until recent years that someone 
thought of tacking a name on it. Public 
Relations is an organised activity in which 
the principal genuinely wants to deserve as 
well as to win goodwill in his human and 
business relationships.” He adds “Public 
Relations is good morale and good manners 
wnat A large company has not one, but 
many publics—its employees, shareholders, 
dealers, customers, suppliers and the vast 
general public...... the general public none 
of whom may earn a penny of the com- 
pany’s wages nor spend a penny for its pro- 
ducts nor invest any money in its stock have 
nevertheless an undeniable interest in the 
way we Carry on our business.” At this stage 
Public Relations becomes synonymous with 
“Industrial Relations”. It can also be said 
on the analysis of the Industrial Relations 
Departments of large industries that the 
term “Industrial Relations” is used to in- 
dicate the industry’s relations with its vari- 
ous components. In this broad sense Indus- 
trial Relations represent a genus of which 
Public Relations is a species. The Indus- 
trial Relations Department of an industry 


may thus handle many subjects of which 
Public Relations may be one. The other 
subjects are known by various names, such 
as, employee relations, labour relations, 
customer relations, dealer relations, etc. It 
is obvious that topics covered under Per- 
sonnel Management are a part of the 
company’s Industrial Relations. Some pub- 
lic relations counsels choose to call Per- 
sonnel Management and allied subjects as 
“Internal Public Relations”. 


We have now seen the various terms 
commonly used in discussions on this subject 
and their significance as well as their inter- 
relationships. To a student of this subject 
who is not interested in emphasizing or over- 
emphasizing any special aspect, it would be 
clear that the different terms are indicative 
of the special significance or facet which 
happens to come occasionally into promin- 
ence according to the environment and the 
stage of development of the industry. 


Without going into the details of how 
sound Industrial Relations should be built 
up we shall now proceed to discuss in 
general the positive and the negative aspects 
of this subject. The negative aspect 
of Industrial Relations consists of what is 
contra-indicated. If we analyse the defini- 
tion, namely, “Be good, do good and let 
the world know you are doing good”, it is 
quite clear that words must be backed by 
deeds. It is like the substance and its 
shadow. Though the two may not always 
coincide, they tend to approach each other 
and can never be separated. To give 
another illustration, it may be said that they 
are like character and reputation. If 
character is what a man is, reputation is 
what people think he is. It follows that a 
bad character cannot have a good reputa- 
tion for long nor vice-versa. An industry 
cannot have a good reputation unless it 
deserves it. For obviously, in business as in 
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most human affairs what you do is more im- 
portant than what you say. “It is always 
possible to make a good statement on a good 
set of facts, but no more in business than in 
politics can you fool all the people all the 
time, and if you expect to stay in business 
long, an attempt to fool even some of the 
people some of the time will end in disaster.” 


In this connection, it may be relevant 
to refer to certain evils which have un- 
fortunately crept into Indian _ business 
particularly since the beginning of the last 
war. Black marketing, profiteering, 
“pugree” and various other names under 
which the art of making money in an 
unscrupulous and anti-social manner has 
thrived during and after the war due to 
absence of competitive conditions caused 
by various world-wide factors deserve special 
mention. It can be contended that all 
businessmen are not black-marketeers, -ut 
it is a fact that the existence of the black- 
market and other anti-social practices 
followed by unscupulous businessmen—and 
we hope that they are in minority—has 
been conspicuous and has evoked strong 
public resentment throughout the country. 
During the past few years, there has also 
been another complaint about Indian 
business which has considerably affected 
the reputation and value of Indian goods 
in international markets. It is said that 
our goods do not conform to the sample. 
The qualities are neither standardised nor 
consistent. Weights and quantities are often 
unreliable. In short, the absence of a 
recognised standard of business morality 
has done and is doing great harm to che 
country’s business interests. The progressive 
realisation of this fact by the business 
interests should lead to the application of 
the necessary corrective as speedily as pos- 
sible. While there is no intention to make 
aspersions against any individual or insti- 





tution on this account, as students of this 
subject we must emphasize that the above 
malpractices are contra-indicated being 
highly detrimental to the development of 
sound Industrial Relations. A high level of 
business morality, being one of the funda- 
mental requirements, cannot be compromis- 
ed. Good business motives are essential to 
good Industrial Relations. There is there- 
fore no place for favouritism, prejudicial and 
preferential treatement, back-door selling 
selling short weight, running out of stock— 
genuinely or otherwise—-showing one sample 
and supplying another, etc. which tend to 
thrive in the seller’s market. A_ high 
standard of business morality is the founda- 
tion which alone can sustain the super- 
structure of sound Industrial Relations. 
Industrial Relations is always a long term 
investment and will succeed only under 
long range plans. It is not limited to 
dealings with customers but also extends 
to the industry’s dealings with employees, 
shareholders, dealers, suppliers and even 
with Government and public authorities. 
A very valuable work in improving business 
morale and standardising its terms and con- 
ditions has been done by commercial asso- 
ciations, chambers and industrial federa- 
tions in advanced countries and there is a 
vast scope for similar work here. 


Let us now examine the positive side. 
It is obvious that an edifice of good Indus- 
trial Relations cannot be constructed on 
a foundation of bad business policies or 
absence of business morality. There is no 
denying the fact that industry must earn 
profits. Without profits no industry can 
thrive or survive for long. But it is now 
recognised as a basic doctrine of industrial 
economy that “profit cannot be the sole or 
dominating motive of an industry.” Every 
industry owes a social obligation and must 
justify its existence not merely by being 
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2 step in the right direction. 
_ ture of good Industrial Relations has to be 
| built over these bases by constantly inter- 
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economically sound but by proving its utility 
and value from the point of public welfare. 
In this sense Public Relations or Industrial 
Relations may be said to be a matter of 
“Industrial Citizenship”. Unless an indi- 
vidual is good, he will not earn respect and 
admiration as a citizen. The same criterion 
applies to a corporation. “No matter how 
big it is nor how strong it is it cannot thrive 
in an atmosphere of indifference or hosti- 
lity, it cannot be self-sufficient.” It must 
deserve public friendship and must earn 
its reputation by its deeds. In other wcrds, 
the primary requirements of good Industrial 
Relations may be summed up as fairness 
in its dealings with employees, customers, 
etc. Employees must feel that it is a good 
company to work for. This is possible only 
if the primary requirements of Employee 
Relations are properly and adequately 
satisfied. Fair remuneration, good working 
conditions, fair service benefits, rule of iaw 
as opposed to free play of discreticn, 
security of employment and similar other 
matters collectively known as “Persoznel 
Management” ensure the basis of sound 
Employee-Employer Relations. 


In the field of customer relations the 
primary requisites are fair price, correct 
weight, standard quality, steady supply and 
courteous treatment. These are otherwise 
known as “good business morality”. Cus- 
tomers must feel that it is a good company 
to deal with. 


Similar primary requirements must be 
ensured with respect to the industry’s rela- 
tions in other spheres referred to above. 
Citizens must feel that it is good concern 
to invest in and soon. 


This is not enough. It is only a first 
A superstruc- 


3 


preting the company’s transactions and 
policies and presenting its actions in ro- 
per perspective. 


A French proverb says “it is not only 
essential to love your wife but also to tell 
her so.” This is true also in Industrial 
Relations. Things which are too obvious 
are either taken for granted or the people 
are not conscious of them. It is therefore 
not sufficient for an industry to conduct 
itself soundly and efficiently. It must 
constantly bring these facts to public 
attention and keep itself continuously 
before the public. The role of the industcial 
Relations Manager is two-fold. Firstly, 
by various means of publicity he 
keeps all informed of the company’s policies 
and transactions. Secondly, it is his duty 
to read the public mind and feel the pulse 
of the various constituents, and to com- 
municate to the management the reactions 
and views of the different publics. The 
management has to shape its policies appro- 
priately so as to deserve the approval and 
admiration of the parties whose relations 
are of value to the industry. 


People are seldom conscious of things 
which are too obvious. A motorist riding 
along the road sees petrol pumps at regular 
intervals. He takes them for granted just 
as a pedestrian takes for granted the letter- 
boxes in a big city like Bombay. Both of 
them seldom think of the organisation that 
is required to put these things in their piace 
and to keep them working efficiently. It is 
quite useless to adopt the attitude that 
people should notice these things which are 
so apparent. To adopt this view is to start 
with what people ought to think instead 
of commencing our investigation with what 
people do in fact think. 


Different media of human communication 
are used by modern industries for conveying 
their message to employees, consumers, in- 
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vestors and other publics. Even the manner 
of presenting the balance sheets is under- 
going a change. The subject of “Human 
Relations in Industry” is being closely 


studied by talented persons who are tak:ng 
the aid of sciences in planning their pro- 
grammes and perfecting the technique of 
this new subject. : 
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NEW HORIZONS IN CHILD-CARE 
D. V. KuLKaRNI 


In this article, the author discusses the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, which is an 
improvement on the legislation of 1924, for it has taken into account the changing 
thought in the field of welfare of socially handicapped children. As in Western countries, 
so also in India, the author believes one should have the placement of children in 
foster families and the organisation of voluntary homes. ‘“....family life is more congenial 
to the proper development of children. Naturally, therefore, if dependent and neglected 
children are to grow normally they should be cared for in a surrounding which will be 
as much like a family as possible, so that if not real parents, at least substitute parents 
can look after the child, and enable him to grow emotionally in a secure manner, or to 





have as much individualised attention as is necessary.” 
Mr. D. V. Kulkarni (TISS °38), is Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Bombay 


Province, Poona. 


The Bombay Children’s Act of 1924 has 
been revised and a legislation called 
the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, has been 
enacted recently. This new,Act did not get 
the wide publicity which it rightly deserved, 
in the Press as well as in any of the journals 
devoted to Social Welfare, though this Act 
is of primary importance so far as the 
Social Legislation of the Province of Bombay 
is concerned. There are certain Provincial 
Legislatures in India which have incorpo- 
rated the Bombay Children’s Act more or 
less completely in their legislative frame- 
work which bears testimony to the im- 
portance of this Act. It was necessary, 
therefore, that the provisions of the Act 
should have been discussed more widely. It 
is proposed to elucidate briefly in this 
article certain new concepts introduced in 
the new Act. 


Some Improvements—Time and_ again 
the conferences. of workers specialised in 
the field of. socially..handicapped_ children 
held..under the auspices~-of-the~fuvenile 
Branch, brought to..the notice of Govern- 
certain difficulties in the actual 
administration of the Act. In addition to 
this, the Act was not sufficiently in keeping 
with the philosophy behind the legislation. 
For -xample, the Bombay Children’s Act of 
1924, had in its preamble the expression: -— - 
“An Act to make further provision for 


ment 





the custody and protection of children and 
for the custody, trial and punishment of 
youthful offenders, etc,’ while the new Act, 
with due regard to the spirit of the Act 
which is not punitive, has its preamble 
which runs as follows: —“An Act to consoli- 
date and amend the law for the custody, 
protection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and for 
the trial of youthful offenders in the Province 
of Bombay, etc.” 


It may be noted that the treatment and 
rehabilitation aspect is singularized while 
the absence of the mention of punishment 
which was in the Bombay Children’s “Act, 
1924, indicates that the newly consolidated 
and amended Bombay Children’s Act of 1948 
is a further step as far as the spirit behind 
the Legislation is concerned. 


There were thus many such gaps in the 
old Act which required urgent attention 
of Government. The_wording of the Act 
in some sections was faulty and ambi- 
The arrangement of the Act was 
not sequential and some sections préséntéd 
loop-holes_with the result that“imany~urr- 
scrupulous people could evade the Jaw and 
exploit the children to their own advantage. 


guous. 


Government, finally, appointed a small De- 


partmental Committee_in—fely;-1945;-under 
the Presidentship of the then Chief Inspector 
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of Certified Schools, T, E. Streatfield of 
the Indian Civil Service, and the then 
Inspector of Certified Schools was appointed 
as the Secretary of the Committee. The 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Oscar H. 
Brown, Miss M. K. Davis, a pioneer worker 
in the field of child welfare of this type, 
and Dr. (Miss) K. H. Cama, M.A., M. Sc., 
Ph.D. (Michigan), were appointed as 
members of this Departmental Committee. 
This Committee after due consideration, 
suggested to Government the consolidatory 
amendments and on the basis of their 
recommendations, the Legislature passed 
the new Act which formed Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly, Bill No. LVIII of 1948. 
The Bombay Government Gazette while 
quotion “some of the salient improvements 
introduced into the Bill” enumerates them 
as follows:— 


Part II 


“Clauses 9-13-These make it clear that all 
juvenile offenders must be tried in Juvenile 
Courts in the area and-not in adult Courts, 
and that there should be no joint trial of 
a child and adult in areas where Juvenile 
Courts exist, etc.” 





“Clause 14-This restricts the appearance 
of legal practitioners before Juvenile Courts 
except in cases where such appearance is 
necessary in public interest.” 


“Clause 20 (2)-This and Clause 99 pro- 
vide for dealing with children suffering from 
Leprosy or are of unsound mind.” 


“Clause 24-The provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, are made 
applicable by this to trials and proceedings 
under the Act except as expressly provided 
otherwise.” 


Part V 


“Clause 47-This provides that uncon- 
trollable children may, in addition to Certi- 
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fied Schools, be committed to fit person z 
institutions or to the care of a guardian 7 
or a relative.” ie 


Part VI 


“Clause 59-Provision to prevent 
exploitation of children is made.” 


the. 


“Clause 63-This makes offences against 
children cognisable.” 


Part VII 


“Clause 64-This restricts bailing out of 
children to safe cases only.” 


“Clause 68-At present Courts are em- 
powered under Section 22 of the existing 
Act to commit. dangerous children over 14 
to Jail. This clause, however, leaves it to 
Government to pass final orders in such 
cases.” 


“Clause 73-This and clause 84 provide 
for the repatriation of children to their 
Province of origin.” 


Part XI 


“Clauses 106 and 107-These lay down that | 
Probation Officers, etc., acting under the | 
provisions of the Act shall be deemed as 
public servants and that no suit, etc., shall 
be instituted against them for anything done 
by them in good faith.” 


(The Bombay Government Gazette-- 
Thursday, 9th September, 1948, page 422.) 


Eat ieaiad Scat 


Some of the provisions of the Act mark 
a radical departure from the established 
legal routine, for example, Section 14 of 
the Act, mention of which is already made, 
lays down that:— 
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eat 


“Notwithstanding anything contained in 
any law for the time being in force, a 
legal practitioner shall not be entitled to 
appear in any case or proceeding before 
a Juvenile Court, unless the Juvenile Court 
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is of opinion that in public interest the 
appearance of a legal practitioner is neces- 
sary in such cases or proceedings and 
authorizes, for reasons to be recorded in 
writing, a legal practitioner to appear in 
such case or proceeding.” 


It is clear, therefore, that the new Act is 
decidedly an improvement on its prototype 
and has taken into account the chang- 
ing thought in the field of welfare of 
socially handicapped children, and in its 
departure from the punitive phraseology 
and outlook which was present to some 
extent in the original Act. 


Some New Horizons of Work.—However, 
there are certain other aspects of the Act 
which have not been adequately appreciat- 
ed, and to a welfare worker, particularly in 
this field, it is of utmost importance to 
take them into account. A casual study 
of the methods of “treatment and rehabil: 
tation” of children in some of the western 
countries shows that there is a definite trend 
of not using the institutional set- 
there_i >_is_a_growing tendency to utilize the 
family setting for the purposes of rehabili- 
tation of soctly handicapped y handicapped children. The 
work of Anna Freud among the children 
who were subjected to the air-raid precau. 
tionary measures in England, has clearly 
proved that a_child is much happier and 
emotionally more secure with his parents, 
and _ children who are deprived of the family 
life develop peculiar types of neurosis, _ Ir: 
other_words, family life is more congenial 
to the proper emotional development of 
children. Naturally, therefore, if dependent 
and neglected children are to grow normally, 
they should be cared for in a surrounding 
which .will be as much like a family as 
possible, so that if not real parents, at least 
substitute_parents can look after the—child, 
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and enable him to grow emotionally in 
a secure manner, or to have as much indi- 
vidualised attention as is really necessary. 
In the United States also the same broad 
trend is evident and the specialised applica- 
tion of case work and group work techniques 
has given a remarkable impetus to the 
family placement of children in need of 
protection and rehabilitation. In the same 
manner there appears to be a growing 
interest in the adoption of destitute or 
unwanted children. Not only that, but a 
good number of the unaccompanied child- 
ren from the war-devastated lands brought 
to the U. S. A. have been accepted in 
American Homes in both these manners. 


It is a fact that sometimes especially 
in the U. S. A., due to divergent practices 
in various States, the adoption laws are 
misused by interested parties. But_it_is-true 
that the adoptions and foster family place- 
reference to the age- 





long and traditional institutional care. The 














first White House Conference on the care 


of Dependent Children, held in 1909, 


resolved that “Home life is the highest_and 
should _not_be_ deprived _of it except. for 


urgent and compelling reasons.”! 








Even the institutions which apprehended 
their disappearance from the field, had to, 
adopt individualized treatment and _less 
regimentation in their programmes, just with 
a view to being at par with the family 
placement and adoption methods in the 
area of child care. 


The various State Governments under 
the joint State-Federal Aid to Dependent 
Children programme have been financing 
the foster placements, and the Beveridge 
Plan in Great Britain looks after the main- 
tenance of needy children. 





1 Proceedings of the White House Conference on Care of Dependent Children, 1909, p. 5. 
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Boarding Charges—Those who are 
connected with the social investigation work 
at the Juvenile Courts are very familiar 
with the causes as to why the children 
including youthful offenders appear in 
Juverile Courts. Almost all the cases, 
though no correct statistics are available 


on—this_point, are from a pareMitage of a 
very..paor economic level. Though there 


is no express arrangement in any of the 
legislations in India by which a _ poverty 
condition can be defined, and though there 
is no explicit provision corresponding to 
the Aid to Dependent Children or A. D. C. 
programme in the United States, still, 
especially—the—Gevernment—of Bomhay,has 
been helping children committed to the 
institutions generously. A—brief—ariatysts—of 


the grants—witt—shew—the_extent of help 


given. 








Statement of expenditure of Certified Schools 
during 1947-48. 


Name of School Inmates. Expénditure. 


Rs. 

Yeravda Industrial School 385 1,86,000 
Sholapur Certified School 167 26,000 
Hubli Certified School 154 24,000 
Jambul Certified School 70 31,000 
Sirur Certified School 40 16,000 
Children’s Aid Society. 
David Sassoon Industrial 

School 402 1,50,000 
Chembur Children’s Home 319 
Mentally Deficient Children’s ; 

Home, Bombay 43 3,62,000 
Umarkhadi Remand Home. 576 
Amount of capitation grant 

paid to private Certified 

Schools and to “Fit 

Person”’ institutions. 1,57,000 
Remand charges paid on 

account of children kept 

on remand in _ the 

Bombay Province during 

1948-49. 1,21,000 


The Bombay Government has also been 


giving Rs. 18/- a month to the shan 





“® Stewart, Maxwell | S., 
p: 25. 





committed to “Fit Person” institutions in 
the mofussil and Rs. 20/+—a—month in 
Bombay. ~ The statement of expenditure 
will show that Government has been paying 
Rs. 30/- a month for children in institutions 
and any cheaper yet efficient way of child 
care should be a welcome step. We may 
safely say, therefore, that a good portion 
of the Government grant spent on “fit 
person” instituions is really spent on child- 
ren in economic need. 


Even in the Western countries the 
problem of poverty is not absent. And in 
some form or other provision has been made 
by the State for such needy children. “The 
Beveridge Report breaks with the tradition 
by proposing an allowance for all children 
except the first in any family, regardless 
of the parent’s income. Where the family 
breadwinner is unemployed or otherwise 
entitled to benefit, the first child is also 
entitled to an allowance. The proposed 
allowance per child is fairly gencrous, an 
average of eight Shillings or $1.60 gra- 
duated according to age.” 


This gives us an idea that the Beveridge 
Plan allows Rs. 41/-.a month in Great 
Britain and this is supposed to cover the 
dependency state. In regard to the rates 
of payment in the U. S. A.,—“Rates of 
Board, which in pre-war years ranged from 
$20 to $30 monthly, now usually range 
from $35 to $45. Where there is compen- 
sation for the foster mothers’ services the 
amounts range from about $50 to $70 a 
month, the amount per child being even 
more when it is a subsidized home. Board 
rates charged by independent foster homes 
‘are known to have been as high as $125 
per month.’ 


“The Beveridge Plans, 4 Public “Affairs Pamphlet, ‘New York, 1945, 


* Social Work Year Book, 1947, New York, Russel sage Foundation, 1947, p. 1976. 
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Foster Placement in Indian Conditions.— 
Have we any prospects of developing this 


lave _We_any Prospects Of SSveroR 
mode of child care in ia on gn_extensive 
and_approvedseale? This is the next 


question we have to answer and it is really 
difficult to do so. There are a number of 
difficulties. 


First of all, Indian public opinion 
is not-enlightened enough to accept a child 
whose_antecedents are not known, or who 
comes_from_a_different caste—er—who is 
born wedlock. Indian public opinion 
is chary to accept such children in the 
family set-up, and if at all such a method 
has to succeed there is an urgent need 
to build up strong public opinion in favour 
of this mode of child care. The barriers of 
caste system are dwindling down and the 
pattern_of _traditionaljeint_family is also. 
disappearing. More and more secular out- 
look in the daily walks of life is replacing 
the dogmatic adherence to the hard-set 
social customs and it should not be difficult 
to popularize the foster family placement 
if a conscientious effort is made. 











ay Secondly, a poverty stricker-everege—tndian 


cannot_afford te—effer—his~ services as—a 


foster parent, especially where the whole 
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obligation to their fellow citizens—poor 
children—who need help and _ protection. 
If, however, this sadly lacking quality in 
our national life is developing in the coming 
generations, it may be easy to rehabilitate 
in family surroundings the—parentitss, des- 
titute and. needy..children. 


Nevertheless, as far as_Bombay. Province 


is concerned, it is obvious from the reports 


on the working of the Juvenile Courts that 


there are occasions when the Courts resott 
ea 
to_this_ method of disposing of the cases. 











The author of this article knows from his 
personal experience of the Juvenile Courts 
that often chents—applhte—the—Gorrt to 
give them a chance to rear up—ehildren. 
The same is the case in many of the 
children’s Occasionally there 
are applications requesting the authorities 
of such institutions to allow them to have 
a child from the institution so that it 
can be looked after in their families. 
hi viewing the bulk of cases in Juvenile 


Coyrts or the pupils in children’s institutions, 
such requeste-ereoccasioneh-yety-Ht-tndicatcs 


that_there are immense potentialities to 
tap_these resources. The Poona District 
Probation and After-Care Association nos sng 


institutions. 


Even 














of the burden-of-the-upkerp-of-the child 
has to be borne by him. No doubt, theie 


are many persons who would like to have 
their own children and failing that they 
would want foster children, provided they 
are free from any religious or sentimental 
bias. But it is impossible for those persons 
who are not financially above want to render 
a helping hand to needy children and to 
satisfy their parental urge to have a child. 


ot hirdly, there are other reasons which 
fall in the wider aspects of social conscious- 
ness. Perhaps due to the overwhelming popu- 
lation same 
care in India in_modern times and as such, 
people donot feel that they owe asocia! 





caynvae els 
bat. during. the + enaing S+3¢ March, 





1949, in_all there were 683 cases before 
the_Poona Juvenile Court and as many as 
535 cases were disposed of and out of these 
only 6 children were committed _to—‘‘fit 
persons”. In 1948-49 the total 
number of cases before the Juvenile Court 
at Poona was 789 and only 4 cases were 
committed to “fit persons”. A_ typical 
case quoted from the Fourteenth 
Annual Report (1947-48) of the District 
Probation and after-Care Association will 
clarify the need for extending the use of 
this mode of child care. 











“eG 
before the Juvenile Court, Poona, bythe 
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Jejuri Police. The Police Sub-Inspector, 
Jejuri, reported that the baby was found 
alone by the side of a rock. Her head 
was bruised a little and there were red 
ants biting her face. The baby was taken 
charge of and was committed to the Babies 
Home of the xxx Hospital xxx for six 
years. When the baby was one year old, 
an application from a wealthy grocer was 
received, requesting the Court to give him 
a baby in adoption. Enquiries were made 
about the applicant by the Probation Officer, 
and it was found out that the grocer had a 
landed property worth Rs. 20,000/-. This 
man was married sixteen years back, and 
his wife had given birth to two male issues. 
But unfortunately neither of them survived 
and the lady was yearning for a baby. So 
the baby was committed to the care of the 
grocer on a fit person individual basis for 
one year in the first instance, under the 
supervision of a Probation Officer. The 
report shows that the baby has become 
robust and cheerful and the foster parent: 
are pouring out all their love and riches 
on the baby.” 


Probation Officer Vs. Case Worker.— 
This case will illustrate that there are good 
grounds to believe that children even in 
our country could be cared for in a more 
natural manner if they are sent to suitable 
families, and in the interest of scientific 
social work for children, there should be 
a growing use of this method. 





In the case illustration which is just quoted 
it is.observed—that-the—Gourt—-has-made usc 
of the—services of a__Probatien— Officer. 
Probation, as a matter of fact, is a synonym 
for suspended sentence, while keeping a 
baby in a foster family is not a sentence. 
It is a specialized method of treatment 
and is to be administered by a trained 
case worker. It is high time that the child- 
caring institutions should entertain such 
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case-work services under the guidance of 
properly trained case workers and case 
work supervisors. And the work of a 
Probation Officer who is also essentially a 
case worker with specialized background 
in the field of delinquency, crime and cor- 
rectional administration is differentiated 
from that of a case worker in the field of 
foster placement and adoption. 


It is also quite necessary to lay down 
suitable standards for foster homes and 
arrangements should be made to evaluate 
these homes objectively and study them 
individually with a view to considering 
individual cases in relation to individual 
families. 


ast but not—teast-—a—ease—-worker 
should_be trained to have greater apprecia- 
tion and insight into the dynamics of adjust- 
ment_of individual-ehitdren mr the fosterplace- 
ment. There should be proper instructions 
in the Rules framed under the Children’s 
Act, in respect of finding foster homes. 
If all such broad suggestions are given 
effect, it is probable that the quality of our 
present and very occasional family place- 
ment may improve. 


that_all_these—detetts—are—teeking in the 
fiekt~ef—child—_welfare..in—India-—and that 


is why a deeper analysis of work is necessary. 
It will be a contribution to the work of 
the Juvenile Court if they differentiate 
Probation Officers, Case Workers, After- 
Care Workers and Parole Officers from 
each other and establish specialised services 
in their Courts. 


Foster Home Concept.—Though the 
Bombay Children’s Act enacted in 1948 is 
not a perfect piece of legislation, it is consi- 
derably advanced in so far as it has 
incorporated some of the concepts of foster 
family placement and adoption. Under 
the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, a fit person 


At_present it appears . 
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is defmed:—“Fit Person” includes a fit 
person institution which in relation to the 
care of any child means any Association or 
body of individuals, etc.” This is an inclusive 
definition and as such a Juvenile Court is 
within its jurisdiction to order a child to 
be placed in a family and there should be 
no difficulty in sending such of those socially 
handicapped children who are in need of 
a family treatment and who with due regard 
to their physical, mental and social deve- 
lopment are likely to profit in a normal 
family, to institutions and certified schools. 


At present certain Juvenile Courts commit 
children very occasiona!ly to “fit person in- 
dividuals”—as they call them. But if ai all 
a really scientific child care service is 
to be organised the idea of “commitment” 
should be replaced by “foster family place- 
ment”, The process must not involve any 
punitive aspect and the oft-resorted method 
of taking a bond from the foster parent 
for good behaviour of the child should be 
eliminated. There should be no difficulty 
in suitably subsidizing the deserving “fit 
person” individuals upto the maximum of 
the charges allowed by Government for 
the care and upkeep of such children from 
time to time. The fit person clause is 
permissive enough and it is a matter of 
popularising the concept among the public 
and enlightening the mind of the Juvenile 
Court Magistracy together with proper 
organisation of non-official child care re- 
sources with a view to consolidating, reor- 
ganising and revitalising the existing rudi- 
mentary case work services rendered possi- 
ble through the “Probation Officers.” 


Voluntary Homes.—The Bombay Child- 
ren’s Act, 1948, also provides-for—Velun- 


tary Homes” which is defined as “a place 





» for the reception of children maintained 
' wholly or partly by voluntary contributions.” 
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This is another possibility of child care. 
Every one conversant with the modern 
trends in child care is aware of the greater 
needs of individualization. The days of 
big institutions with mass programmes are 
gone and there is a growing need of smail 
units preferably of family size where child- 
ren could be cared for individually. The 
incorporation of voluntary homes as one 
of the new methods of child care needs 
to be made popular. These methods need 
interpretation to the public. 


It is reasonable to expect that at least some 


———— 
people will come forward to_r ntary 
who ur so. Not 


“only that but the Juvenile Court could 
maintain_a_list of such homes which could 
be “approved after proper scrutiny and 
licensed for the purpose. The case: workers 
attached to the Juvenile Courts could study 
the homes frequently and exert a check up 
on these homes so that the possibilities of 
misuse are eliminated. 


If these and such new methods are intro- 
duced in the field of child care, then alone 
it is possible to cope with the growing 
pressure on the existing institutional 
accommodation which incidentally is very 
limited. Secondly, this will also give an 
impetus to the people to participate in a 
greater degree in the existing social services 
which especially in this branch are mainly 
subsidised by the State. 


It is worth while, therefore, that the 
District Probation and After-Care Associa- 
tions in the Province as well as the Bombay 
Province Probation and After-Care Asso- 
ciation which constitutes the federal body 
and under whose guidance the work of the 
District Probation and After-Care Asso- 
ciations is organised, take up this issue of 
popularizing these two new concepts of 
child care viz. placement of children in 
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families and organising of voluntary homes 
and also of organising the machinery for 
study, evolution, placement, adjustment and 
rehabilitation of the socially handicapped 
children. It would also be in the fitness 
of things if this particular phase of work, 
if this particular activity, is included in the 
aims and objects of such Associations. 


Side by side, it is quite necessary that 
the Juvenile Courts also give an impetus 
to such programmes with a view to specia- 
lising the technique of Court procedure 
as far as the administration of the Children’s 
Act is concerned. 


It appears that there is a great need of 
such services at this stage and time is 
quite opportune for it, when the problem 
of displaced children is engaging public 
attention. 


To sum up:— 
(1) The Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, 
which is an improvement on the 
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legislation of 1924 has incorporated 


the principles of 


(1) foster home care and to some ex- 


tent also of adoption and 


(zz) of voluntary homes. 


(2) 


(3) 


There are good potentialities in the 
country as is shown by experience 
to develop these concepts. 


For this it is necessary to specialize 
and reclassify the personnel. 


The standards and procedures for 
evaluation, placement or adjustment 
of children should also be worked 
out. 


The Social welfare agencies engage: 
in child welfare work as well as the 
Juvenile Courts should apply their 
mind to these important avenues of 
child rehabilitation which is one of 
the foremost social problems in the 
country. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Rosert C, jones 


The article traces the history of Social Work Education in Latin America during 
the last twenty-five years, and deplores the lack of recognition of social work as a fully 


developed profession. 


The author’s suggestions regarding the development of the schools 


of social work and the improvement of their standards, will be valuable to all interested 


in such institutions in any part of the world. 


Robert C. Jones was born in Latin America, and is an indefatigable social worker, 
having personal acquaintance with social work leaders in all the countries of America 
and having made a study of social work in all parts of the world. Mr. Jones is at 
present Acting Chief, Division of Labour and Social Information, Pan-American Union, 


Washington, D. C. 


There has been a great expansion of 
the social services in Latin America m 
recent years. At the same time an increasing 
recognition has developed of the complexity 
and interrelatedness of all aspects of social 
and economic life and of the necessity that 
social welfare agencies take those factors 
into account. Both, the size of the social 
programs which are developing and the 
seriousness of the problems which they must 
meet, make it important that adequate 
professional training be provided to those 
who are to be responsible for social better- 
ment and care. Since schools of social work 
are among the institutions which have assu- 
med responsibility for the preparation of such 
personnel, adequate attention should be 
given to their development and efforts made 
to help them improve their standards. 


The first school of social work in Latin 
America was established in Santiago, Chile, 
at the end of 1924 and was opened early 
in 1925. By the end of 1940 a total of 
twenty-one institutions were devoted to the 
training of professional social workers. 
Approximately thirty new schools have 
been founded since that time with at least 
one in every country, except five—Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Gautemala, Haiti and the Domi- 
nican Republic. Of the fifty-one schools 
in operation at the beginning of 1948, mors 
than half were in the three southernmost 


republics eleven in Argentina, fifteen in 
Brazil and seven in Chile. Three were in 
Colombia, two each in Ecuador and 
Venezuela and one in each of the other 
South American countries—Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia and Peru. ‘There are 
two in Central America with one each in 
Panama and Costa Rica. Mexico had four 
schools and Cuba one. The number of 
schools which have been abandoned after 
being opened has been extremely limited, 
not numbering more than four or five and 
all of these except one or two have been 
reorganised and continued under different 
auspices. 


In attempting to formulate some generali- 
zations regarding social work education in 
Latin America, the individuality of each 
school should not be forgotten. Considerable * 
diversity exists and requirements for admis- 
sion and graduation vary widely. More 
detailed study of these institutions would 
more clearly reveal the factors which 
differentiate them. It appears certain that 
as their work becomes better known their 
importance will be seen to be much greater 
than is usually recognised. These centres 
of learning are coming to possess an 
increasing amount of influence and _ their 
graduates are making an important con- 
tribution to the tmprovement of the social 
services, 
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As early as 1924, the First International 
Conference on Social Economy held in 
Buenos Aires gave recognition to the need 
for trained practitioners in the social field 
by recommending that social work or 
“applied sociology” be given a proiessional 
status equal to that of medicine, law and 
engineering and suggesting that universities 
establish schools to train personnel in that 
field. The Third Pan-American Scientific 
Congress which met in Lima, Peru, later 
that same year adopted a similar resolution. 
The Fifth and Sixth Pan-American Child 
Congresses held in Habana and in Lima in 
1927 and 1930 respectively, recommended 
the establishment of professional schools of 
social work, particularly as an integral part 
of existing universities. The Seventh 
American Scientific Congress held in Mexico 
in 1935 urged the founding of institutions 
which would train social workers. 


During the close of the twenty-five years, 


which have passed since the first school of © 


social work was established in Latin 
America, continuous efforts have been made 


~4 


to raise the standards up to at least those 
of the older professional schools. Although 


no centralized agency has been created 


which could evaluate and accredit their 
programs, the First Pan-American Congress 
of Social Services held in Santiago de 
Chile in September, 1945, agreed on the 
necessity of drawing up minimum bases for 
the operation of the schools in order to 
maintain the necessary standards. 


Over half of the schools have been 
founded as independent institutions, quit 
frequently under the auspices of some reli- 
gious society or philanthropic organisation, 
but most of them have received govern- 
mental subsidy in one form or another. 
An increasing number are becoming affilia- 
ted with larger educational institutions or 
are being founded as an integral part of 


rom preparatory or 


fu cases at least in part technical and 
‘professional in character. 
2 


established universities but as far as it is 
known, no school of social work has as yet 
been established in Latin America which 


has full university status, although there " 


is a definite trend in that direction. A 
number form part of law faculty, a school 
of medicine or law or a department of 
social science. This usually means that the 
older, larger and better established curri- 
culum strongly influences what is taught 
in the social work courses. This situation, 
in general, reflects the lack of recognition 


of social work as a fully developed pro- ~ 
The type of courses offered are 


fession. 
developing greater uniformity, following 
certain major patterns, but much more 
detailed information is needed about their 
content for useful comparisons to be made. 


Schools of social work, as is the cass 
with other professional schools in Latin 
America, usually admit students directly 
secondary schools. 
ometimes their requirements are even 


ower. The course of study, however, is in 


Although the various special fields which 
have developed in social work such as admi- 


nistration, case work, community organisa- 


tion, group work and research are quite 7 
generally known, efforts have usually been 7 
directed in Latin America toward develop- 
ing a broad synthesis of these specializations 
rather than towards giving differentiated 
instruction in each area. Inter-professional 
co-operation and the creation of more vital ~ 
relationship between social scientists and 
social practitioners have been encouraged | 
in part by the pressing nature of social 
needs and the general scarcity of technically 
trained personnel. Studies conducted by 
social scientists have usually been closely 
related to action programs. Social work 
training has also been found to be of valuc 
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to nutritionists, public health officers, labour 
inspectors, librarians and visiting teachers, 
and efforts have been made to make such 
instruction available to them, either in the 
schools of social work or in their own 
training centers through extension courses 
or special lectures. 


Upto the present time the formal part of 
the education programs developed in the 
schools of social work in Latin America 
has to a large extent followed traditional 
patterns of social work training developed 
in the United States and in Europe. The 
character of the training given has been, 
however, also influenced by the interests 
and views of those founding, sponsoring or 
directing the schools and by the kind of 
skills thought to be demanded by the servi- 
ces which social workers are called upon 
to perform. In a few cases a genuine 
effort has been made to plan rationally 
a curriculum which will prepare workers to 
understand and help solve the most serious 
social problems. Studies of communities 
and analytical observation of agencies at 
work within them have been encouraged 
for the purpose of improving the adminis- 
tration of services and to adapt them more 
adequately to actual needs. Statistica! 
research has also been given some importance 
and in a few cases effective co-operative 
relationships have been established between 
the schools and such agencies as the national 
statistical or census bureaus. 


In most cases the presentation of a thesis 
is required as one of the requisites for 
graduation. These surveys or investigations 
although, in general, rather elementary in 
character, represent an important source 
of information and constitute a valuable 
contribution to social work literature. A 
number of the schools sponsor reviews which 
publish such studies and help meet the 
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great need for social work literature which 
is adapted to local requirements. 

The development of student socia: work 
practice has been recognized as imperative, 
but although some experimentation has 
been carried out in this field, it is generally 
recognized that this aspect of training is 
still underdeveloped and comparatively 
little has been done as yet to perfect or 
standardize it. 


In practically all the Latin American 
countries there has been a great demand for 
the graduates of the schools of social work 
in a wide variety of fields. A considerable 
number of the alumni have, for example, 
been employed in the social insurance 
systems and in connection with health and 
nutrition programs. Lack of additional 
opportunities for the masses in certain areas 
increases the importance of the social worker 
as a source of a great variety of important 
practical information such as the basic 
principles of nutrition, hygiene and co- 
operative living. The practical arts are 
consequently given considerable importance 
in some of the schools. A detailed study 
of the placement and employment expe- 
rience of trained social workers is needed 
so that more exact information could be 
made available in this respect. 


In addition to the attention which has 
Leen given in the schools to improve the 
technical aspects of social work, considerable 
thought has been given to what the 
objectives of social work should be and 
how social work training might meet those 
ends. The imperative necessity of improving 
the economic and social situation of the 
masses and the importance of eliminating 
undesirable living conditions rather than 
merely ameliorating them has been recog- 
nized and the possible function of social 
work in the process of improving standards 
of living has been seriously examined, 
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Study of the principles of social justice has 
been given prominence in some of the 
schools so that the students might interest 
themselves in social reform. It has been 
considered that the schools of social work 
have a responsibility to help prepare leaders 
who are capable of bringing about social 
improvements and of planning and initiating 
new programs in a wide range of fields. 


In 1924 Dr. Rene Sand, the Belgian 
pioneer in the development of international 
co-operation in the social service field, in 
a talk! on “International Co-operation 
for Social Welfare” mentioned the Pan 
American Union’s past contributions in the 
field of social work and predicted that it 
would expand its activities in the future. 
Such developments have been slow in 
taking place but at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States held in 
Lima, Peru, in 1938, it was recommended 
that a central informational and co-ordi- 
nating agency be established for the purpose 
of promoting co-operation between the 
schools of social service of the various coun- 
tries and assisting in the organization of 
Pan American conferences and congresses 
and it was suggested that the Pan American 
Union study the possibility of establishing 
such a program. 


After the creation of the Division of 
Labour and Social Information in 1940, 
definite steps were taken to carry out this 
suggestion. A study of the programs of 
the schools of social work in Latin America 
was initiated and a preliminary report was 
published in 1943.2 Additional informa- 
tion has continued to be collected since 
then. A questionnaire was sent to all of the 
schools and further systematic study is 


planned. It was further suggested at the 
First Pan American Congress of Social 
Service held in Santiago, Chile, in 1945, 
that the schools regularly send information 
regarding their activities to the Pan 
American Union and they have been co- 
operating in this respect. It is expected 
that a greatly enlarged and _ up-to-date 
account of social work training in Latin 
America can be issued before the Second 
Pan American Congress of Social Service 
scheduled to be held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1949. 


The Division has stimulated and encou- 
raged co-operation between local, regional, 
national and _ international organizations 
operating in the field of social work edu- 
cation, co-ordinating their activities and 
promoting the pooling of resources. The 
existence of certain problems which can 
be faced in common to good advantage 
has also been indicated. It has aided in 
the distribution and interchange of litera- 
ture and personnel and has carried on an 
extensive correspondence with those in 
charge of the schools. The bulletin Noticias 
has been carrying an increasing amount 
of social service news from the various 
countries and has been distributed to all 
of the schools. It is hoped that it will 
eventually be possible to issue a technical 
social work bulletin in both English and 
Spanish. 


It is desirable that this consultative and 
co-ordinating work be enlarged and ex- 
panded. Frequent visit to the various 
countries would greatly increase the value 
of the service rendered, as had been demons- 
trated in the cases where field trips have 
been possible. The distribution, exchange 








1 Fifty-first Annual Session of the National Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 
Canada. 

2 Jones, Robert C., “Schools of Socia! Work in Latin America,” 
American Union, 1943, 
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and development of literature which up to 
the present time has been conducted on an 
informal basis could also be better organized 
and expanded to advantage. 


In many circles social work has been 
thought of as being largely a woman’s pro- 
fession. Since it has been traditional for 
professional schools in Latin America to 
admit only one sex, a large number of the 
schools of social work have only been open 
to women. This has had a limiting effect 
upon the development of the field. Although 
an increasing member of men are now 
entering this vocation, salaries are not yet 
such as to attract very many. The large 
number of part time students and of per- 
sons who do not complete the whole course 
of training has also limited development. 


As is the case with other professional 
schools, the schools of social work in Latin 
America are for the most part located in the 
larger urban centers. A majority of the 
students also come from cities , although 
a greater number are being encouraged to 
come from outlying regions and _ it 
is being increasingly recognized that 
greater attention should be _— given 
to the social needs of rural and 
other isolated communities. Special scholar- 
ship funds are being established for the 
benefit of students from such areas. 


Associations of schools of social work have 
been organised in several countries. Up to 
the present time they have been rather in- 
formal in character, possessing little or no 
evaluative or accredited functions. They 
do, however, facilitate the exchange and 
comparison of experience and ideas in the 


field of social work education. An informal 
inter-American committee of schools of 
social work has been in existence but it has 
not been very active. Representation in the 
International Association of Schools of 
Social Work has been somewhat erratic. 
The alumni and former students of a num- 
ber of schools have organized active groups 
which, in addition to giving their support 
to their alma mater, have established edu- 
cational programs of a post-graduate 
character which serve to keep practitioners 
informed about the latest developments in ’ 
the field and give them opportunity to 
jointly discuss certain professional problems. 


Since the Latin American countries tra- 
ditionally looked to Europe for educational 
leadership, it was natural that the experts 
called to help establish the first schools of 
social work should be from there and that 
the first Latin American students to go 
abroad to study social work should also go 
to Europe. Contacts with the United States 
were about as early? but they were more 
sporadic until about the beginning of World 
War II. A comparison of the two currents 
of influence, however, will be left for an- 
other occasion. As the value of inter- 
national cooperation in this field is increas- 
ingly recognized, both social work students 
and faculty are being exchanged between’ 
various American countries. Many pro- 
blems relating to social work education are 
common to all countries and it has been 
found that each has something to contribute 
from its experience to the others, the least 
advanced having something to contribute 
as well as the more developed when genuine 
exchange takes places. 


3 The writer spent the major part of the year 1925-1926 in Habana, Cuba, bringing 


the social work literature being produced in various countries to the attention of interested 
leaders but lack of adequate support for this program made it impossible to continue 
it except on an intermittent basis during the subsequent years. 








HUTS AND HOUSES 


IN THE TROPICS 


Jacos L. Crane 


. This article is a paper prepared for discussions of tropical housing, and contains 
important information for all those governments interested in improving the housing 


standard of their people. 


; To provide decent houses for the 200,000,000 families who live in tropical huts is 
indee@ a formidable task, but the solution lies in having an “aided-self-help” program. 


Mr. Jacob L. Crane, Office of the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 


Agency of the U. S. A., Washington. 


In the tropical and semi-tropical regions - 


of the world about 1,000,000,000 people 
make their homes. These 1,000,000,000, 
men, women and children make up some- 
thing in the order of 200,000,000 families. 
A very small proportion of these families 
live in good houses. All the others live in 


huts of one type or another. 
4 


The literature of the temperate zones is 
full of romantic ideas about the thatched 
hut of the tropics. Although the war in 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa dispelled 
part of the illusion for Europeans and 
Americans, the legend of languorous living 
in palm shaded shelters persists in Northern 
minds. For, judged by more humane, if 
more prosaic standards, the tropical hut 
is not very good to live in. 


To be sure, it has good points. It has 
evolved in various forms out of thousands 
of years of tradition and trial-and-error. Ths 
earthen wall, in many variations, is rela- 
tively cool. The thatched roof constitutes 
in effect a porous awning which cuts off 
the sun and rain but permits the air to 
move through. Most important, the tropi- 
cal hut can be and is built mainly by the 
family itself, with local materials which cos‘ 
nothing but the work of gathering them. 
These are great virtues; and they suggest 
principles for any sensible program of 


improvement in the housing of tropical 


people. 


‘a 


But a closer look reveals some reasons why 
»those who can afford houses do not live in 


. huts as they find them in the tropics. Most 


\tropical huts and settlements lack even 
elementary sanitation. Often the huts are 
crowded much too closely on_ the 
land. The earth floor is dirty at best. The 
walls and roofs are verminous. Smoke fills 
the space inside. And that space is too 
small,—much too small for health or com- 
‘fort. The homes of most tropical families 
are substandard. I mean substandard by 
any reasonable appraisal. 


As with other elements of human pro- 
gress, skeptics will say that these families 
are content to live the way they do and 
that they should continue to live that way. 
This is not true. Once convinced that better 
homes are available without damage to 
them in other respects, nearly all families 
who live in huts (or slums) anywhere will 
jump at the chance. 


I have seen some families in semi-tropi- 
cal South China who felt that their self- 
built huts were better for their family living 
than the very narrow new municipal houses. 
I have seen families in Ceylon who did not 
want to move from their own little shelters 
into the “company” housing because they 
feared eviction in bad times. I have seen 
families in South America who preferred 
their squatters huts to the new houses 
which involved an obligation to pay rent 
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in cash. I remember one old couple who 
did not want to move anyway, and who 
said the important things were their tea, 
their mutton, and good conversation; and 
they could bathe outdoors when it rained. 


But all of this is not relevant to the 
real problem. As part of the wide popular 
demand for better living conditions, a great 
movement to improve tropical housing is 
beginning to take shape. Accordingly, many 
governments and many individuals and 
organizations all over the tropical world are 
trying to discover formulae by which the 
mass of their people can lift themselves 
from this stage of primitive, unhealthy living. 


Here I must apologize to the 200,000,000 
families who live in tropical huts. Of course, 
their points of view have greater validity 
than mine, since I am only an outsider and 
a student of these problems. However, I 
have a proposition to make. It is addressed 
particularly to the governments and the 
popular leaders who are concerned about 
tropical housing. The proposition derives 
from many years of intermittent observation 
and work in the field of tropical housing. 
I have no choice but to report on these 
things as I see them; in terms which I 
understand; and as specifically as I am able. 


Further, since all of the economic rela- 
tionships vary widely in different tropical 
regions, I shall have to simplify by using 
figures which illustrate the case, rather 
than to present comprehensive statistics. For 
convenience, if I may be permitted, I shall 
outline some computations in terms of dol- 
lars. Otherwise, I would not know whether 
to use rupees, or pesos, or gourds, or any 
one of fifty other monetary units. (Inci- 
dentally, what has become of the proposals 
for a single, world-wide monetary system? 
Such a system would help us all to under- 
stand and to deal with many problems of 
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the world community, including housing.) 


The Cost of Building Houses——When 
officials undertake to estimate the cost of 
building decent housing,—the cost, say, of 
substituting even minimum sanitary houses 
for insanitary tropical huts, they are likely 
to base their estimates on the use of com- 
mercial materials and the employment of 
“contractors” for construction. In _ other 
words, they may assume, and many do, that 
the new houses will be provided by the 
labor and skill of others than the people who 
will live in the houses. This is the modern 
method of construction, widely used in all 
highly organized societies. 


A design is prepared. A site is selected. 
An arrangement is made with a construc- 
tion organization. That organization, the 
Contractor, secures the materials and equip- 
ment and brings in the construction workers. 
Then, after construction, the family moves 
in, and undertakes to pay for having the 
house built for them by others than 
themselves. 


Of course, there are many variations and 
modifications of this process. But it con- 
stitutes one end of the spectrum, and, for 
most tropical housing, it costs too much. 
Let us take a look at this cost from several 
points of view. 


First, the family point of view: The cash 
incomes of families in tropical areas may 
be represented by the figure of one hundred 
dollars per year, with no visible resources 
by means of which this income can be 
measurably increased any time. Many tropi- 
cal families earn the local equivalent of 
more than this; many earn less. We have 
no reliable average or median figure; but 
the one-hundred-dollar figure may be taken 
as typical of at least some tropical situations. 


In that kind of situation it is likely that 
the minimum house and utilities built by a 
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would cost at least one 
thousand dollars. I shall not argue the 
matter of standards here. The reader can 
be assured that, in such a region, a new 
tropical house for a family of five, designed 
to meet even the most minimum responsible 
standards, and built by contract, will cost 
nowadays at least one thousond dollars. But 
the families rarely possess the local equi- 
valent of one thousand dollars to pay out 
in cash for a house. Further, under present 
circumstances the prospect of accumulating 
that much for the purpose is usually very 
slim, even over a long period of years. 


“contractor” 


If the family were permitted to pay off 
the thousand dollars in say, twenty years, 
this would have serious disadvantages for 
them. Even at low rates of interest, the 
payments would demand too large a portion 
of the family income; and the debt would 
burden them with an obligation which, in 
most tropical societies as now organized, 
they would feel to be a millstone around 
their necks. 


Second, from the point of view of the 
government: Let us take the hypothetical 
case of a small, sovereign tropical nation, 
which is trying to formulate a practicable 
housing program for its people. Threc- 
fourths of the population, perhaps 600,000 
families, now live in totally insanitary huts. 
New sanitary houses of absolutely minimum 
standard, if built by contractors, would cost 
at least a thousand dollars each, everything 
in. A construction program for such houses, 
spread over twenty years, and allowing for 
an increase in population meanwhile, would 
involve a cash outlay of something like 
$40,000,000 a year. Out of its actual re- 
venues (assuming maximum taxation) the 
Government can devote only perhaps 
$300,000 per year for popular housing over 
a sustained period. The Government cannot 
carry out anything like a $40,000,000 pro- 


gram each year, by any possible financial 
formula. They, like the families, feel the 
poverty of money. That is, the resources 
of the country at present cannot handle 
national housing improvement by the 
method of having new houses built entirely 
by others than the families themselves. 


Third, the world problem taken as a 
whole is even more overwhelming. To 
provide new minimum tropical houses at 
the rate of 10,000,000 per year (in the 
hope of catching up with the need in 
twenty-five or thirty years) would 
cost at least $10,000,000,000 per 


year, if the contractor method were 
used. Now, the world community 
could probably afford such an _ out. 


lay, if the relatively rich subsidized the re- 
latively poor, as is done for low-income 
housing to some degree in most of the more 
advanced countries. But this does not seem 


in early prospect, even though it may be |~ 


considered an_ eventual international 


objective. 


Some will point out at this juncture, that 7 


economic progress, industrialization, and 
greater productivity will make it possible 


ultimately for families and nations to pro- 7 
vide for every tropical family at least the © 
thousand-dollar-house built by the contrac- 7 


tor method. This is a basic goal, to be 


achieved as rapidly as all circumstances 
But meanwhile the families, the | 
popular leaders, the governments, and the ~ 
international organizations face the ques- |~ 


permit. 


tion of what to do now, during the inter- 
vening relatively long period. For, at this 
time, in general, they cannot find any way 
to get such minimum houses in very large 
numbers for the millions who live in huts. 


It is not my intention to belittle the con- 
struction of houses by contractors of on? 
type or another. Where families or com- 
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munities can afford this method, it is pro- 
bably the best that has been devised. In 
fact, in nearly all situations the use of the 
contractor to some degree is most economic. 
I have made a somewhat black-and-white 
case here only to bring out the principles and 
the proposition which I have in mind. 


Wealth of Manpower and Materials.—- 
Against the discouraging picture which I 
have outlined, let us make a sort of ap- 
praisal of the resources which are readily 
available now and which may be mobilized 
for dealing with the problem of popular 
housing in the tropics. 


First, I believe that by all odds the 
greatest resource is the manpower of the 
families themselves. Most tropical families 
have always built their own huts. In doing 
so they have developed certain knowledge, 
certain traditions and certain skills. Unaid- 
ed, and bound to some degree by tradition, 
they cannot build better than the poor huts 
in which they live. But, with some training 
and some financial and technical assistance, 
this resource in manpower is potentially 
enormous. 


For the small tropical country cited above, 
if two members of each family devoted one 
day per week to home improvement work 
for a year, and if we place a monetary valuc 
of only a half-dollar per man-day for this 
work, we find, for 600,000 families, an annual 
value in self-nelp totalling $30,000,000. If 
during any one year, only one family in 
ten took part in a program on this basis, 
the value would total $3,000,000. Contrast 
this with the meagre $300,000 which repre- 
sents the amount which it is feasible for the 
Government to lay out each year in cash for 
popular housing. 


Self-help I propose as the greatest single 
immediate resource for dealing with the 
wide improvement of shelter in the tropics. 


Not that the self-help principle is limited 
to use in tropical regions. It is the prevail- 
ing principle for rural housing in most of 
the world; and it is a great factor for urban 
housing in Sweden and other countries. 
But it is probably best adapted to use in the 
tropics, as we shall see. 


The monetary value of self-help is great, 
but this is not its greatest value. When the 
family and its neighbours play a major role 
in making better homes, their satisfaction 
and pride in creation and accomplishment 
can be one of the most important things 
in their lives. Real homes must be built 
with love; and only the family which helps 
to make its own home can in fact build 
with love. Further, the self-help principle 
makes it much easier for the family to be 
the permanent “owner” of the house than 
is possible by other formulae. I believe 
this has great merit in fostering a sense 
of security, since it reduces the fear and 
danger of eviction. Further, and _ very 
important, occupant ownership permits self- 
help also on maintenance and further 
improvement, without the need for any 
relatively large cash expenditures. 


Likewise, in evaluating resources for tro- 
pical housing, all history demonstrates that 
abundant materials for building lie close . 
at hand in nearly every locality. Most 
families in the tropics rarely purchase basic 
materials. They cannot afford to do so, 
and they do not have to do so. In tradi- 
tional self-help building, earth is taken for 
walls, saplings and branches for wattle, 
thatch for roofs, and so on, in wide 
variation. 


The presence of local native materials 
constitutes an enormous resource for building 
and for improving homes. But its poten- 
tialities are by no means realized yet. 
Industrial processes can make these mate- 
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rials far better for use, and also less costly 
in man-hours devoted to their extraction 
and preparation. Simple machines can 
make good bricks instead of crumbiing earth 
blocks; roofing can be made from the 
materials now used for verminous thatch; 
cement is produced from ordinary lime- 
stone; from asbestos or clay, pipes are made 
to use in lieu of ditches; and so on at 
great length. 


Jacos L. 


Of course, even the minimum home in 
the tropics may require some equipment 
which is not feasible to produce locally, 
metal articles for sanitation, perhaps hard- 
ware for doors and shutters, and electric 
wiring and fixtures, to name a few possible 
examples. The basic resources in materials, 
however, are almost always available in the 
neighbourhood. 


The Aided-Self-Help Formula.—It is not 
my intent to propose any single formula 
for all tropical situations. That would be 
folly. Rather, I do propose that, with 
infinite modification and variation, certain 
principles can be widely adapted to tropical 
housing problems. 


That is, I believe these principles to be 
useful for countries or regions where the 
community decides not to wait for a gene- 
ration or two until it has achieved relatively 
great overall economic advance; and where 
it is decided to mobilize and utilize the 
available resources, not to build a few 
hundred or a few thousand excellent houses, 
but to improve the shelter of the whole 
population as best possible within the limits 
of those resources. 


For on these two points great mistakes 
have been made over and over again. 
Virtually paralyzed by the enormous size 
and complexity of the task, many govern- 
ments have in effect called it hopeless for 
the time being, and have decided to do 
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almost nothing about popular housing. They 
do not like to take this negative and 
defeatist position, but they feel helpless 
when they are unable to find a practicable 
formula. 


Or, conversely, under the necessity of 
making a start, they devote the resources 
which the government itself can muster to 
the construction of new houses for only 
one percent of the families who need them, 
or perhaps one-tenth of one per cent. For 
example, if the Government of the small 
tropical country used earlier for illustration 


were to devote its $ 300,000 _ per 
year to providing 300 one-thousand- 
dollar houses, these would be far 


better than the huts, but they would make 
almost no impression on the problem. They 
now have perhaps 600,000 insanitary huts, 
and new families and new insanitary huts 
are being created at the rate of perhaps 
10,000 per year. A program of 300 houses 
each year would eliminate the 600,000 huts 
in 2000 years; and meanwhile,—well, it 
becomes preposterous. 


So the Aided-Self-Help Formula is pro- 
posed for purposes of doing the best 
possible through the coming ten or twenty 
or thirty years, toward the transition from 
huts to houses for the 200,000,000 tropica! 
families who now live in conditions which 
are deplored by all who know them at 
first hand. And those conditions are in fact 
pretty tough; mud, filth, vermin, serious 
overcrowding, darkness. 


The Elements of an Aided-Self-Help 
Program.—Of course, aided-self-help on the 
scale proposed cannot at once accomplish 
everything that may be desirable. It can only 
make shelter better in the most crucial 
respects,—an improvement, but not the 
final outcome. Hence, in applying the 
principle of aided-self-help, we may inquire: 
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What elements of shelter in the tropics are 
most important? What phases should be 
given priority in utilizing the limited 
resources? 


Clearly, priority should be given to solving 
the problems of land and of sanitation. For 
tropical living, the nature of the shelter 
itself is perhaps not most critical. To achieve 
any marked improvement in the living en- 
vironment, there must be made available 
enough land, with secure tenure, in a 
reasonable location. Very often this is not 
now the case. The matter of land comes 
first. 


Then, health and cleanliness and conve- 
nience require above all else potable water 
safe for drinking and cooking, and con- 
venient for washing. Ordinarily, self-help 
alone cannot meet this need. There is 
also necessary a sanitary method for dis- 
posal of wastes, but this can be provided 
by modern sewerage or by sanitary privies 
of some type. 


For the shelter itself, improvement is 
most needed in providing hard, clean floors, 
in better types of roofing, and in the enlarge- 
ment and division of inside space. 


The elements which have to be aided 
now emerge. The community, through the 
government or otherwise, can assist the 
families with the problems of land, sani- 
tation, materials, machines, organization, 
techniques and training. It is in this way 
that the formula becomes self-help-plus, or 
aided-self-help. 


Let us illustrate by a specific example. 
This is the same hypothetical example, but 
it comes close to the essential facts in som= 
fairly typical situations. Assume 600,00° 
families living in primitive huts. Assume 
an increase of 10,000 each year in the 
number of poor families and poor huts. 





Assume a program aimed at 20,000 some- 
what better homes each year to substitute 
for huts. Assume cash incomes in the 
range of $100 per family per year; and 
assume that these families can and will 
pay out one dollar cash per month for 
improving their homes. 


The main outlines of such a program 
might be organised to include: 


Land and Utilittes—In this example, th: 
Government will provide the land for the 
houses, install such utilities as can be 
afforded, and furnish the community 
services. For this application of the formula 
it is proposed that a monthly rental of 2 
half-dollar be paid by the family to reim- 
burse the government for its costs in the 
land-and-utility phase of the operation. 


The land element involves selection of 
sites, and hence involves problems of town 
and country planning, and also site planning. 
These are very complex problems and they 
require the greatest skill and ingenuity, 
particularly in view of the tiny cash amounts 
available per family to cover the costs of 
land, utilities and services. Economy in 
site development, as also the application of 
the self-help principle in construction, 
ideally require that the house be clustered 
and not widely scattered, nor piled up in 
flats,—villages in the country and fringe 
settlements for the ‘owns and cities. 


The utilities include such water supply, 
sanitary drainage, and electricity as it is 
possible to provide within the fifty cents 
per month. Here is a field for technical 
research of the utmost importance, both 
by national and by international agencies. 
The utility arrangements now so common 
in the temperate zones must be entirely 
recast for minimum conditions in the 
tropics, 
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Community services include the best that 
can be devised at very small cost in the 
way of recreation facilities; fire protection; 
waste removal; road maintenance (if any) ; 
and such institutions as nurseries and clinics. 
Some part or all of the cash cost of such 
services are usually covered from funds other 
than the home improvement funds. Neigh- 
bourhood co-operation can and must 
reduce the strictly 'ocal cash cost to very 
low figures. 


Materials—Great progress is being made 
all over the world both in the development 
of new types of materials and in the indus- 
trial processes for producing materials. 
Again, research in this field offers great 
opportunities for international co-operation. 
In the example which we are reviewing 
here, the National Government will make 
an exhaustive study of the problem of 
materials. And they will proceed, as seems 
most sensible from year to year, to encourage 
the use of materials which the families can 
gather themselves; to encourage or directly 
develop the materials industries; and, where 
it is economic, to continue or facilitate the 
import of certain materials and equipment. 
The Government may also initiate a plan 
for the storage and distribution of materials. 
Development of the materials industry may 
be part of a generally beneficial program 
of industrialization; and it may involve 
international credit and technical assistance. 


At the end of two years this particular 
Government may be encouraging the use 
of local earth plus cement for floors and 
walls; and for this purpose it may have 
established a new, small-scale domestic 
cement industry. It may have devised a 
home-made method of making doors and 
shutters from native lumber. It may have 
introduced a design and a _ vermin-proof 
fiber-board roofing which offers complete 
insulation and ventilation, and although 


relatively short-lived, very inexpensive. 
From the experience of some other country, 
it may have found a method for drilling 
wells and pumping, storing and distributing 
domestic water supply which costs only a 
fraction as much as traditional temperate- 
zone methods. 


The Government has made compromises, 
and it still faces many problems; but, for 
the time being it has rationalized the 
materials supply for self-help housing; and 
it has been made possible far better mini- 
mum houses than were possible before. 


Construction—The families do most of 
the construction themselves. The neigh- 
bours help; and skilled labour is drawn 
in only as necessary. The Government 
provides simple plans and technical assist- 
ance. Equally important, they inaugurate 
a training program on construction methods 
and on maintenance. If the other phases 
of the undertaking are operating well, the 
actual contruction is easy. 


For the types of small houses advocateu 
at this time, it is necessary for the family 
to purchase seventy dollars worth of mate- 
rls and equipments,—cement, fiber board, 
a little pipe, elementary electric wiring, and 
a chemical toilet box. The family also 
has to hire for two weeks, from the Govern- 
ment or elsewhere, a manual machine for 
making earth-cement blocks, at a cost of 
ten dollars. And twenty dollars worth of 
skilled labour has to be utilized. In order 
to pay for these items during the relatively 
short period of construction, the Government 
has arranged for the family to borrow one 
hundred dollars and, in twenty years, to 
repay it with the other fifty cents per 
month which the family can afford to lay 
in cash towards the improvement of its home. 


The Choice for Governments.—It is clear 
now that the formula consists of Self-help 
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Plus; and that the plus is in the form of 
governmental assistance within the avail- 
able resources and ingenuity. It is clear 
that, where this formula can be applied, 
it can produce very large numbers of houses 
which are far superior to the traditional 
huts. The Government has choice to make 
between doing nothing now or building a 
very few excellent houses which will actually 
accomplish almost nothing as measured 
against the problem or undertaking an 
aided-self-help program. 


True, the families have to become inte- 
rested. A propaganda campaign and the 
offer of the formula will prove whether it 
will be taken up and become popular, or 
whether it can be reshaped for the purposes. 
Perhaps only a hundred families join up 
the first year. If it goes well, (as 
originally organized, or as readapted) a 
thousand will subscribe the second year, 
and ten thousand the third year. 


Even for so elementary a program, there 
is much for the Government to do. A 
Ministry or Department or Agency has to 
be designated or established. Competent 
people have to be assigned or engaged. The 
problems have to be catalogued, evaluated 
and analyzed. A program has to be 
formulated. The fundamental matter of 
laid utilities has to be dealt with. Research 
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has to be undertaken. International assist- 
ance and experience have to be canvassed. 
The supply of materials has to be rationa- 
lized. The small loans have to be arranged 
and effected. Education and training have 
to be instituted. 


Formidable! Particularly for small 
governments with little experience in this 
kind of thing, or for governments with 
many millions of families who need little 
houses in place of huts. 


True, formidable. But what are govern- 
ments for unless to tackle the great problems 
which their people cannot cope with 
unaided? What is the use in developing 
agriculture and industry and trade, educa- 
tion and public health and welfare, unless 
concurrently the homes of the people, the 
culmination of national and family life, 
are advanced as rapidly as the available 
resources and skill make possible? 


The aided-self-help formula is not new, 
and it is not the last word. It is “tropical 
housing in transition”. The present writer 
believes that, by analyzing, planning and 
organizing an _ aided-self-help program, 
many local, national and _ international 
communities can help greatly towards a 
solution of the basic shelter problems of 
200,000,000 tropical families. : 








LEGAL AID TO THE POOR* 


Justice J. C. Suan 


In this article the author makes a fervent plea for “Legal Aid and Legal Advice” 
by the State to indigent persons. ‘The sense of frustration and bitterness which overpowers 
a litigant who reasonably believes has a true and just claim, but is unable to obtain redress 
on account of the insuperable barrier of expense beyond his means, is a fruitful source ot 
a feeling of hostility towards the present order of things in general, and the State in 
particular.” Therefore, the writer gives us the general principles underlying the scheme 
for rendering Legal Aid to the poor, in order to remove this canker of frustration and 


bitterness. 


Justice J. C. Shah was appointed Permanent Judge of the Bombay High Court, 


March 1949. 


Legal assistance to persons not having 
sufficient means to obtain advice is of vital 
importance. In the expression ‘legal 
assistance’ I include both Legal Aid and 
Legal Advice. By Legal Aid, I mean 
assistance in the conduct of proceedings in 
a court of law, such as remission of court 
fees, and other incidental expenses and the 
provision of free representation by lawyers. 
By Legal Advice, I mean advice on legal 
matters, including the drafting of agrec- 
ments and conveyances, and negotiations. 
There was a time when litigation,—the 
assertion of legal rights both in and out 
of court—was believed to be a necessary 
evil, arising out of the quarrelsome instincts 
of the citizens, and which had to be 
tolerated. The State assumed an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality in the matter of 
litigation and only provided a pyramid of 
courts in which the litigants were expected 
to litigate their disputes, and granted licences 
to a band of experts in law who would 
act for the litigants and assist them in 
obtaining redress. 


The conception of a duty of the State 
to provide a social welfare service for the 
benefit of indigent persons is of very modern 
growth. Till lately the State never recog- 
nised that the citizens had any claim upon 
it to obtain assistance in the matter of 


litigation before the courts of the realm. 
This policy of neutrality resulted in a sense 
of frustration in the mind of a substantial 
section of the community, that justice 
could be had only by those who could 
afford to defray often not inconsiderable 
amount required to be spent for securing 
the assistance of expert lawyers and meeting 
incidental expenses. If a person got injured 
on the road, he would be removed to a 
hospital maintained by the State, and would 
be treated there, if he so chose, practically 
free of charge. The public conscience 
recognised the existence of a duty to look 
after the health and well-being of the 
community at large, but when the life, 
liberty or property of an individual was 
threatened, by reason of conflicting claims, 
the aggrieved person was left to obtain re- 
dress for himself and the State rendered 
him no assistance. This state of affairs 
attracted the attention of thoughtful persons 
all over the world by the end of the 19th 
century and the beginning of the present 
century, and societies sprang up of which 
the aim was service of the indigent poor 
to obtain legal advice and assistance. 


The principle of an effective system of 
providing legal aid to indigent persons and 
even the middle classes is a necessary 
incident of the rising public conscience, 


_ *Presidential Address by the Honourable Mr. Justice J. c. Shah, The Bombay 
Provincial Legal Aid Conference, 1949. 
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which envisages a wider function for the 
Government than mere preservaticn of 
security—internal and external. Modern 
political thought expects every State which 
lays claim to be a civilized State to provide 
not merely security of life and limb for its 
citizens, but also to provide for that assist- 
ance which conduces to the welfare of the 
individual in all walks of life. Even in 
the most advanced State considerable lec- 
way is still required to be made up so as 
to enable each individual to attain the 
utmost self-expression with equality of 
opportunity and equality of means. 


Unfortunately in our country that aspect 
of social service of the nature of legal aid 
has for various reasons been thoroughly 
neglected by the State. During the period 
of the British Rule nothing more than 
the mest rudimentary form of legal aid 
was available to the citizens. There was 
no opportunity for the citizens to obtain 
anything like free legal advice, even for 
the most deserving and the most indigent 
cases. The State mainiained an attitude 
of neutrality in the matter of litigation 
as in several other spheres of life. It 
accepted no obligations to render any 
assistance to litigants except by providing 
Courts. It is refreshing to find that the 
Government of Bombay have in spite of 
numerous pressing problems, directed their 
attention to this social 
service, and appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Bhagwati, 
to suggest ways and means to provide for 
a broad-based legal aid, to indigent litigants 
in the Province. 


matter of vital 


The previsions made in O, 33, Civil Pro- 
cedure Code (1908) and the corresponding 
provisions in the earlier Codes, were not 
and are not of great assistance to the 
litigants, and sometimes serve as a handi- 
cap to the indigent litigant. The litigant 
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who desires to obtain this rudimentary 
assistance is known by the uncomplimentary 
designation of ‘Pauper’. A Pauper is 
defined under the C. P. Code as a person 
who is not possessed of sufficient means 
to enable him to pay the fee prescribed 
by law for the plaint, or where no such fee 
is prescribed, when he is not entitled to 
property worth one hundred rupees other 
than his wearing apparel and the subject- 
matter of the suit. I have always failed to 
imagine any suit to which the second part 
of the definition would apply at least in 
those cases which are sought to be litigated 
So far as I 
am aware there is no “plaint” which can be 
lodged in a Court in respect of which “no 
fee is prescribed”, 


in the Courts in the mofussil. 


I believe the provision 
has remained on the Statute Book as a 
matter of abundant caution, and is not ap- 
plicable to any class of cases which comes 
before the courts of the reaim on the Court 
Fecs Act framed at present. To any one 
having the slightest acquaintance with the 
expenses of litigation, it must be obvious 
that the court fee payable on the plaint is 
comparatively a small fraction of the total 
expense which the litigant is called upon to 
bear in any fairly contested litigation. To 
confine legal aid to only that class. of per- 
sons whose toial means do not exceed the 
amount of court fee payable on a_ plaint! 
and that in respect of court fee only, is in 
effect denying any assistance. Even for 
securing this modicum of assistance the 
litigant has got to go through a searching 
enquiry as to his claim to “pauperism”. 
For all the expenses required to be incurred 
for prosecuting the suit the Pauper Plaintiff 
is put on the same footing as an ordinary 
litigant. One notable lacuna which obvi- 
ously handicaps the pauper plaintiff is that 
neither the Code, nor the Rules made or 
Circulars issued by the Courts provide for 
assigning a lawyer who would be bound to 
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act and work for him. Even the payment of 
the Court Fee is in a sense deferred. If the 
Pauper Plaintiff loses the suit partially or 
wholly he will be rendered liable for pay- 
ment of the court fee as ordered by the 
court. The right of appeal by a pauper 
appellant is limited by several restrictions 
such as the prima facie satisfaction of the 
Appeal Court that he has a good case on a 
substantial question of law or that the deci- 
sion of the trial court is unjust. In view of 
the nature of the assistance given and its 
extent, an indigent defendant has no op- 
portunity of obtaining any assistance in the 
litigation, so far as the trial court is con- 
cerned. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
poor and indigent litigants who are re- 
quired to litigate their claims before courts 
in the Districts, do not obtain any legal aid 
in any real sense of the term. There is no 
provision for legal advice before litigation 
is actually embarked upon. During the 
course of the litigation, a very small class of 
poor persons who satisfy the strict defini- 
tion of the word “pauper” get the doubtful 
benefit of deferring payment of the court fee 
payable on the plaint; the pauper has got 
to bear all the incidental expenses and to 
pay the usual fee to the lawyers engaged by 
him; and if the pauper litigant happens to 
be an appellant he is put under an addi- 
tional handicap to which the other litjgants 
are not subject, 7. e. that he must approach 
the appeal court within thirty days from 
the date of the decree of the court from 
whose decision the appeal is preferred and 
he must satisfy, besides his status as a pauper 
that his appeal raises a substantial ques- 
tion of law, or that the decision is other- 
wise erroneous or unjust meaning thereby 
prima facie erroneous or unjust. 


In the case of pauper litigants before the 
High Court of Bombay, the position is 
slightly better inasmuch as under the Rules 


obtaining on the Original Side, for the 
actual conduct of the case, the Prothonotary 
assigns counsel and attorney who must 
attend to the case without any expectation 
of remuneration from the pauper litigant. 


The position of the litigant in a Criminal 
Court if not worse is certainly not better 
than that of a litigant in a Civil Court. 
Under the rules at present obtaining except 
in cases where an accused person is charged 
with the commission of an offence for which 
capital sentence may be inflicted there is no 
provision for giving any legal assistance in 
the courts of trial, and only in cases where 
the accused is charged with the commission 
of capital offences in an appeal court or 
where the Government prefers an appeal 
against an order of acquittal by the trial 
court that lawyers are assigned to an ac- 
cused person in the appeal. Beyond ex- 
cempting a person in custody from payment 
of court fee in criminal cases and assigning 
lawyers in a small class of cases, there is no 
other assistance rendered by the State to 
any litigant in a criminal court. It is obvi- 
ous that the high incidence of court fee on 
the plaints and other incidental proceedings, 
and the remuneration required to be paid 
to lawyers, renders litigation even in asser- 
tion of genuine claims a luxury not within 
the reach of the poor or even the middle- 
class citizens. 


It is beyond question that this state of 
affairs is entirely unsatisfactory. It is nothing 
but a truism to say that justice which is 
beyond the means of a citizen is not real 
justice; it might tend to be an instrument for 
enforcing the will of a rich and compara- 
tively well-to-do person through the agency 
of the State, his will on his less fortunate 


opponent. 


There is always in every State (and espe- 
cially in our country where the average 
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income is so miserably low and a large sec- 
tion is so poor that it is unable to afford 
anything but the barest means of subsis- 
tence), a large class of persons who are un- 
able to obtain redress of their wrongs with 
their unaided resources. This section when 
called upon to undertake litigation for the 
protection of its rights always has to resort 
to the moneylender, who advances moneys 
on extortionate terms or to enter into 
champertous agreements with the trafficker 
in litigation. It often happens that irres- 
pective of the ultimate result of the litiga- 
tion (even if it terminates entirely in his 
favour) the poor litigant who has had to 
borrow money for financing his _litiga- 
tion or has entered into an agreement to 
share the fruits of his victory is more often 
than not a loser in the final result. It is 
therefore easy to imagine the dissatisfaction 
which this section of the public must feel 
towards the system of administration of 
justice. The doors of the courts of justice 
are supposed to be open to all and sundry, 
but so are supposed to be the doors of all 
the institutions which cater for the benefit 
of the public; but are they really so? The 
advantage is only obtained by the compara- 
tively well-to-do who can afford to obtain 
the benefit of the amenity provided by de- 
fraying the heavy expenses involved. The 
sense of frustration and bitterness which 
overpowers a litigant who reasonably be- 
lieves has a true and just claim, but is un- 
able to obtain redress on account of the in- 
superable barrier of expense beyond his 
means, is a fruitful source of a feeling of 
hostility towards the present order of things 
in general, and the State in particular. 


Time is ripe when ways and means must 
be devised and adopted by the State for 
removing this canker of frustration and 
bitterness: «nd we must welcome the step 
taken by the Government to ascertain the 
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extent of legal aid to which the citizens are 
entitled, and the appointment of the Com- 
mittee does not come a day too soon. 


Individual effort is not wanting to 
remedy, so far as it is within the power of 
the individual to remedy this state of affairs; 
almost every lawyer has had occasion to 
work for litigants who had just claims but 
who were so poor that thay could not pay 
his remuneration; societies like the Bombay 
Legal Aid Society are functioning which 
attempt at alleviating the suffering caused, 
but the problem is so large that it can be 
tackled only by the State with its ample 
resources, with the assistance of the public- 
spirited citizens both within and without the 
ranks of the legal profession. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that if it is the duty of 
the State to look after the health and well- 
being of its citizens and to devise ways and 
means to maintain the health and well-being 
of the citizens, it is as much the duty of the 
State to render the analogous form of social 
service, viz. providing for an_ institution 
through which legal advice and assistance 
should be given to persons who have a 
grievance. 


In advocating this view, I am not un- 
mindful of the danger that the agency of 
the State which provides legal assistance 
would be swamped by a mass of complaints 
and grievances of an imaginary character 
which either cannot be redressed or do not 
require any redress. However, it should 
not be more difficult to weed out the liti- 
gant with an imaginary grievance than to 
weed out a hypochondriac from the public 
hospital. 


However, the more important question 
that presents itself is: how is this assistance 
to be rendered so as to make social service 
or legal aid reasonably efficient? The State 
cannot afford to forego the payment of the 
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court fee and it would not be in the interest 
of the State to do so in favour of all the 
litigants generally. Nor for obvious reasons 
the payment of the court fee be deferred till 
the conclusion of the trial in every case. 
You cannot abolish the lawyers as a class 
though that expedient is often suggested 
in the uniniormed though influential quar- 
ters. In these days of ever-changing laws 
and a mass of legislation, courts cannot 
function without the expert aid rendered 
by the lawyers. The layman has neither 
the aptitude nor the training nor the facili- 
tie; to acquaint himself with the maze 
of law, legislative common and _ Judge- 
made: he cannot  familiarice himself 
with the procedure of the Courts; he can- 
not sift the evidence, which is necessary to 
support his case, nor is he in a position to 
sift the relevant from irrelevant. All this 
assistance must be provided by the lawyers 
and if you seck io exclude Jawyers from the 
courts there can be nothing but chaos. 


The remedy therefcre must be sought in 
a different direction. This is not the place, 
nor is ihe i‘me a: my disposal sufficient to 
enable me to go in deta! into the varied 
aspects of the suggestions which I propose 
hereafter to make. I propose to state to you 
in the form of certain broad headings, cer- 
tain priuciples which should govern, the 
rendering of legal aid. I am conscious of 
the fact that each of these heads invo!ves 
the enunciation of important matters of 
policy «vhich may be disputed. I am also 
conscious of the fact that working of these 
princip’es may not be within the capacity 
of the agency which seeks, to render legal 
aid, and would postulate the existence of a 
very much advanced state of economic 
development of our country, than what has 
been attained, so far. Bearing, however, in 
mind the difficulties, I proceed to state, what 
I conceive should be the general principles 


underlying the scheme for rendering Legal 
Aid: —- 


(1) The State must accept the obliga- 
tion to provide legal assistance. The 
State must undertake this obligation 
not as a matter of doing charity to 
the indigent, but the rendering of a 
social service. 


(2) That the legal assistance must be 
given to a very much larger section 
of the public than the one which 
is permitted to obtain at present. 
This aid must be given at the cost 
of the State. 


(3) That the right to obtain legal assist- 
ance must be judged with refe- 
rence not to the amount of court 
fee payable in a civil case, nor the 
nature of the charge made in a 
criminal case. but upon the capa- 
city of the litigant to bear the 
burden of litigation expenses. In- 
come of the litigant taken in 
conjunction with his other assets 
should be a test of capacity. 


(4) That legal assistance should not 
merely stop at rendering assistance 
when the dispute reaches the courts, 
but should include advice and the 
preliminaries to litigation. 


(5) That the agency through which the 
legal assistance service is rendered 
should be a State-sponsored agency, 
though not a department of the 
State. Such agency may be similar 
to the Law Society in England. 


(6) Legal assistance should be given to 
all persons who satisfy certain re- 
quirements as to the nature of the 
dispute regarding which they seek 
to obtain advice, or litigate in Court, 
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(7) A lawyer should be assigned to a 
litigant for the conduct cf his case, 
on the production of a certificate 
that he satisfies the requirements of 
law which justify the grant of assist- 
ance. 


(8) Reasonable remuneration should be 


paid to lawyers rendering legai 
assistance. The cost of the scheme 


of legal aid should be met irom 
the (a) contributions made by 
persons to whom assistance is ren- 
derec, (b) costs recovered from the 
opposite parties, and (c) grant by 
the State. 


(9) Payment of court fees and other 
incidental fees should be deferred 
wholiy or partially in respect of 
indigent litigants, taking into con- 
sideration the capacity of the liti- 
gant. A scale cf contributions for 
those who can partially meet the 
costs should be devised. 


(10) That a branch of the legal agency 
must be a necessary edjunct to 
every court, Criminal and Civil, 
and should as far as possible be 
managed through the agency of the 
lawyers attached or practising in 
that court. 


(11) That the expressions “pauper” and 
“pauperism” should be deleted from 
all legislation intended to amelio- 
rate the condition of persons who 
need assistance and should be sub- 
stituted by expressions such as “as- 
sisted persons.” 


It may not be out of place to direct our 
attention to other States, notably the United 
Kingdom. In the year 1944 a Committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Rushcliffe 
was appointed “to enquire what facilities at 


present exist in England and Wales for 
giving legal advice and assistance to Poor 
Persons, and to make recommendations as 
appear to be desirable for the purpose of 
securing that Poor Persons in need of legal 
advice may have such facilities at their dis- 
posal, and for modifying and improving, so 
far as seems expedient, the existing system 
whereby legal aid is available to Poor Per- 
sons in the conduct of litigation in 
which they are concerned, whether in civil 
or criminal courts.” 


The Committee made a detailed report 
which was submitted to the Parliament and 
the priacipal recommendations of what is 
known as the Rushcliffe Committee Report 
have been accepted by the Government and 
are incorporated in a Bill which aims at 
providing free legal aid and advice. Before 
I place before you the details of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, it may be pertinent to 
note that even in the United Kingdom 
before 1914, practically the same conditions 
prevailed regarding “Legal Assistance” in 
the matter of civil litigation as are prevalent 
in our country at present. In that year O. 
XVI was added to the Supreme Court 
Rules, under which, after making certain 
enquiries, the Court had the power to ad- 
mit a liigant as a “Poor Person”, and 
assign to him a solicitor and counsel; the 
effect of the admission being that the Poor 
Person was not required to pay any court 
fec, the counsel and solicitor assigned to 
him were forbidden to charge him anything 
for acting for him. and that the Poor Per- 
son was not *o pay the costs of the other 
party, except where he had acted unreason- 
ably in prosecuting or defending the action. 
These rules were applicable, however, to 
the Supreme Court. Various amendments 
were made in the Rules from time to time 
as defects were discovered in the working 
thereof, and the provisions were extended 
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to certain selected Assize Towns. It is a 
curious commentary that the advantage of 
these provisions was taken by a large num- 
ber of persons in matrimonial causes. The 
Rules of the Supreme Court did not apply 
to the County Court, and there was no 
system of assistance to Poor Persons engaged 
in litigation in that Court. 


In the Criminal Courts, apart from what 
were known as the “dock briefs” and re- 
questing the amicus curiae, in cases of un- 
usual difficulty or importance, the first step 
in Legal Assistance was taken in 1903, by 
the enactment of the Poor Persons’ Defence 
Act. Under that Act on a certificate being 
given that legal aid should be provided to 
an accused person, the expenses of the 
defence were to be met by the Public Ex- 
chequer. This Act was substituted by the 
Poor Persons’ Defence Act, 1930, under 
which more extensive legal aid was provid- 
ed for Poor Persons, both in cases tried 
before the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
as well as the Quarter Sessions or Assizes. 
There were certain provisions also made 
relating to legal aid in the matter of pre- 
sentation of appeals. 


Apart from the statutory provisions re- 
lating to Legal Aid and Advice, there were 
and are several voluntary organisations 
which rendered legal assistance to Poor 
Persons. 


In paragraph 127 of their Report the 
Rushcliffe Committee made the following 
recommendations in the matter of civil liti- 
gation: 


(1) Legal aid should be available in all 
Courts and in such manner as will 
enable persons in need to have 
access to the professional help they 
require ; 


(2) 


(4) 


(8) 


This provision should not be limited 
to those who are normally classed 
as poor but should include a wider 
income group; 


Those who cannot afford to pay any- 

thing for legal aid should receive 
this free of cost. There should be 
a scale of contributions for those 
who can pay something towards 
costs ; 


The cost of the scheme should be 
borne by the State, but the scheme 
should not be administered either 
as a department of State or by local 
authorities; 


The legal profession should be res- 
ponsible for the administration of 
the scheme, except that part of it 
dealt with under the Poor Prisoners 
Defence Act; 


Barristers and solicitors should re- 
ceive adequate remuneration for 
their services; 


The Law Society should be request- 
ed to frame a scheme on the lines 
outlined in our detailed recom- 
mendations providing for the 
establishment of Legal Aid Centres 
in appropriate towns ard cities 
throughout the country; 


The Law Society should be answer- 
able to the Lord Chancellor for the 
administration of the scheme, and 
a Central Advisory Committee 
should be appointed to advise him 
on matters of general policy; 


The term “poor person” should be 
discarded and the term 
person” adopted, 


“assisted 
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In paragraph 140, the same Committee 
made the following six recommendations in 
the matter of criminal litigation: 


(1) Legal aid shall be granted in all 
cases heard in criminal courts where 
it appears desirable in the interests 
of justice, and that any doubt as to 
whether or not a certificate shall be 
granted, shall be resolved in favour 
of the applicant. In the term “all 
cases” we include the parties on 
both sides in civil cases coming 
before the criminal courts; 


(2) A certificate entitling the person to 
whom it is granted to legal aid shall 
be granted in cases in Magistrates’ 
Courts by two magistrates, one sti- 
pendiary or alderman of the City 
of London, as the case may be; 
in Quarter Sessions by the Recorder 
or Chairman; in other courts by 
the Judge. Provision shall be made 
for application to the Clerk of the 
Court by letter or in person; 


(3) On appeal, a certificate may be 
granted either by the Court from 
whose decision or by the Court to 
which the appeal is made; 


(4) It shall be the duty of the authority 
granting a certificate to ensure that 
adequate time is allowed for the 
preparation of the case. In normal 
circumstances this should not be 
less than four days; 


(5) Solicitors and barristers shall be 
fairly remunerated, having regard 
to the amount of work involved in 
each case. The amount to be paid 


shall be assessed by the Clerk to the 
Justices, Clerk of the Peace or the 
Clerk of Assize, as the case may be, 


and that official may call for and 
tax a bill. In this matter there shall 
be an appeal from the Clerk to the 
Justices to the Clerk of the Peace 
and in the case of a Quarter Ses- 
sion bill from the Clerk of the 
Peace to the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions. Proper allowances for 
travelling (including travel by car, 
which shall be allowed at the same 
rates as the County Council for the 
country concerned allows __ its 
Officers) and reasonable allowances 
for witnesses, including expert wit- 
ness shall be made; 


(6) The cost of working this system shall 
be borne by the tax-payer and not 
’ by the rate-payer as at present. 


And they made several detailed sugges- 
tions as to the class of persons to be aided, 
method of calculating the means of and 
contributions by assisted persons in civil 
cases and criminal cases. 


Acting upon this Report, the Bill intro- 
duced in Parliament, provides for Legal Aid 
to all persons whose disposable income does 
not exceed £420 a year—nearly Rs. 5,000 
a year. 

I can do no better than tell you what 
the relevant portions of the Bill are: 


Financial Conditions of Legal Aid.— 


2.—(1) Subject to this Part of this Act, 
legal aid shall be available for any person 
whose disposable income does not exceed 
four hundred and twenty pounds a year: 

Provided that a person. may be refused 
legal aid if he has a disposable capital of 
more than five hundred pounds and it ap- 
pears that he can afford to proceed without 
legal aid. 
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(2) Where a person receives legal aid in 
connection with any proceedings— 


(a) the expenses incurred in connection 
with the proceedings, so far as they 
would ordinarily ve paid in the first 
instance by or on behalf of the 
solicitor acting for him, shall be so 
paid except in the case of those paid 
direct from the legal aid fund as 
provided by this Part of this Act; 


(b) his solicitor and counsel shall not 
take any payment in respect of the 
legal aid except from the legal aid 
fund as provided by this Part of 
this Act; 

(c) he may be required to make a con- 
tribution to the legal aid fund in 


respect of the sums payable thereout 
on his account; 


(d 


any sums recovered by virtue of an 
order for costs made in his favour 
with respect to the proceedings shall 
be paid to the legal aid fund; 


(6) his liability by virtue of an order for 
costs made against him with respect 
to the proceedings shall not exceed 

which is a 

reasonable one for him to pay. 


] 


the amount (if any) 


(3) Regulations shal! make provision as 
to the court, tribunal or person by whom 
the amount referred to in paragraph (e) of 
the last forezoing sub-section is to be deter- 
mined and the extent to which any deter- 
mination thereof is to be final. 


(4) For the purpose of any inquiry under 
this section as to the means of a person 
against whom an order for costs has 
been made, his dwelling house and house- 
hold furniture and the tools and implements 
of his trade shall be left out of account, and 
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except in such cases and to such extent as 
may be prescribed they shall, in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, be protected from 
scizure in execution to enforce the order. 


Contributions from Assisted Person and 
Charge on Property Recovered.— 


(3)—(1) A person’s contribution to the 
legal aid fund in respect of any proceedings 
may include— 


(a) a contribution in respect of income 
net greater than half the amount 
(if any) by which his disposable 
income hundred and 
fifty-six pounds a year; and 


exceeds one 


— 
o 


a contribution in respect of capital 
not than the amount (if 
any) by which his disposable capital 


treater 
exceeds seventy-five pounds. 


(2) A person may be required to make 
any contribution to the legal aid fund in 
one sum or by instalments. 


(3) If the total contribution to the legal 
aid fund made by a person in respect of 
any proceedings is more than the net liabi- 
lity of this fund on his account the excess 
shall be repaid to him. 


(4) Except so far as regulations other- 
wise provide, any sums remaining unpaid 
on account of a person’s contribution to the 
legal aid fund in respect of any proceedings 
and, if the toia! contribution is less than 
the net liability of that fund on his account, 
a sum equal to the deficiency shall be a 
first charge for the benefit of the legal aid 
fund on any property (wherever situate) 
which is recovered or preserved for him in 
the proceedings. 


(5) The reference in the last foregoing 
sub-section to property recovered or pre- 
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served for any person shall include his rights 
under any compromise arrived at to avoid 
or bring to an end the proceedings and any 
sums recovered by virtue of an order for 
costs made in his favour in the proceedings 
(not being sums payable into the legal aid 
fund under the last foregoing section). 


(6) The charge created by sub-section 
(4) of this section on any damages or costs 
shall not prevent a court allowing them to 
be set off against other damages or costs in 
any case where a solicitor’s lien for costs 
would not prevent it. 


(7) References in this section to the net 
liability of the legal aid fund on any per- 
son’s account in relation to any proceedings 
refer to the aggregate amount of the sums 
paid for or payable out of that fund on his 
account in respect of those proceedings to 
any solicitor or counsel and not recouped 
to that fund by sums which are recovered 
by virtue of an order for costs made in his 
favour with respect to those proceedings. 


Solicitors and Counsel.— 


5.—(1) Panels of solicitors and barristers 
willing to act for persons receiving legal aid 
shall be prepared and maintained, and there 
may be separate panels for different pur- 
poses, for different courts and for different 
districts. 


(2) Any practising solicitor or barrister 
shall be entitied to have his name on the 
appropriate panels or any of them, unless 
there is good reason for excluding him 
arising out of his conduct when acting or 
selected to act for persons receiving legal aid 
or his professional conduct generally, or, in 
the case of a member of a firm of solicitors, 
out of that of any person who is for time 
being a member of the firm. 


(3) Where a person is entitled to receive 
legal aid, the solicitor to act for him and, 
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if the case requires counsel, his counsel 
shall be selected from the appropriate panel, 
and he shall be entitled to make the selec- 
tion himself: 


Provided that— 


(a) this sub-section shall not prejudice 
the rights of solicitor or counsel 
where he has good reason to refuse 
or give up a case or entrust it to 
another; and 


(b) the solicitor selected, if shown on 
the panel as a member of a firm, 
shall act in the name of the firm. 


(4) Subject to this part of this Act, 
a solicitor who has acted for a_ person 
receiving legal aid shall be paid for so 
acting out of the legal aid fund, and any 
fees paid to the counsel for so acting shall 
also be paid out of that fund. 


(5) The sums payable under the last 
foregoing sub-section to a solicitor or counsel 
shall not exceed those allowed under the 
Third Schedule to this Act. 


(6) Notwithstanding anything in sub- 
section (3) of this section, where the 
maximum contribution payable to the legal 
aid fund by a person receiving legal aid 
in connection with a matrimonial cause is 
not more than ten pounds, then unless 
regulations otherwise provide the solicitor 
to act for him shall not be a solicitor selected 
from the panel but a solicitor employed 
whole-time for a salary to deal with cases 
to which this sub-section applies; and where 
the solicitor who acts for a person receiving 
legal aid is one employed— 


(a) he shall not be entitled to any fur- 
ther payment under sub-section (4) 
of this section except for his disburse- 
ments; and 
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(b) no sum paid or payable to him 
otherwise than under the said sub- 
section (4) shall be treated for the 
purposes of sub-section (7) of section 
three of this Act as paid or payable 
on account of the person for whom 
he acts. 


(7) In the foregoing provisions of this 
section, references to acting for a person 
receiving legal aid shall, in relation to a 
solicitor, include acting indirectly for such 
person, as agent for his solicitor, so, however, 
that any selection from the panel of a soli- 
citor to act as agent shall be made by the 
solicitor for whom he is to act. 


(8) Nothing in this section shall prejudice 
paragraph (b) of sub-section (7) of section 
one of this Act, and in particular— 


(a) sub-section (5) and (6) of this sec- 
tion shall not affect the sums 
recoverable by virtue of an order for 
costs made in favour of a person 
who has received legal aid; and 


(6) for the purpose of any such order, 
the solicitor who acted for the person 
in whose favour it is made shall be 
treated as having paid any counsel’s 
fees. 


Right to and Nature of Legal Advice. — 


6.—(1) Subject to this part of this Act, 
legal advice shall be available in England 
and Wales for any person, and outside 
Great Britain for any member of the forces. 


(2) Legal advice shall consist of oral 
advice on legal questions given by a solicitor 
employed whole-time or part-time for the 
purpose and shall include help in preparing 
an application for legal aid and in supplying 
information required in connection there- 
with for determining disposable income and 
capital, but (subject to the following provi- 
sions of this section) shall not include 
advice on any law other than English law. 


(7) A person seeking legal advice may 
be required— 


(a) to satisfy the person employed to 
give it that he cannot afford to 
obtain it in the ordinary way; 


(b) to pay a fee of half a crown or such 
other fee as may be prescribed for 
each interview. 


(8) Any fees paid under this section 
shall be paid into the legal aid fund. 


(9) A person seeking legal advice shall 
have the same privilege for communications 
made for that purpose to the person giving 
it, and the same remedies against that person 
for any negligence, as if he had been con- 
sulting him as his solicitor in the ordinary 
way. 


If a rich and comparatively more ad- 
vanced State like the United Kingdom 
thinks it necessary to provide extensive legal 
assistance of the nature stated above, is 
it not proper that in our country where 
legal assistance is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity, it should be provided by the State? 
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THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


J. C. Kumarappa 


In a simple but clear way, and sometimes strong and controversial language, the 
author has analysed the present economic situation. ‘The present day economic organisation 


is all for the haves and not for the have-nots.” 
give priority to food, clothing and shelter for the masses. 
economic machinery is purely material-centred. 


Therefore, planning should be such as to 
According to the writer, our 
It takes no cognisance of moral values, 


which it should if it is to be modelled on the Gandhian school of thought. 
Shri J. C. Kumarappa is President, All India Village Industries Association, Wardha, 


In the present situation what India needs 
is a very well-thought-out plan working 
along which we may progressively move 
toward a goai, which will be the fulfill- 
ment of a specific purpose in life for both 
the people and the Government. 


It is of no avail to imitate what has 
been done in America, Japan, Germany, 
France, England, or any other country. 
Each nation has to solve its problems on 
its own lines, given the circumstances under 
which that nation labours, or is placed 
under. This being so, what is the peculiar 
position of India that calls for our conside- 
ration? 


The following three factors, namely, 
the human side, the natural resources and 
the power which may be utilised, might be 
taken into account before we can examine 
and formulate an economic organisation to 
suit our purpose. 


Morals in Economics.—In addition to 
these there must be set up before the 
Nation a cultural and philosophical ideo- 
logy. Our approach has to be modified 
in the light of that ideology. If a person 
sets out to make money it does not neces- 
sarily mean that as long as he gets money 
he achieves his purpose in life. If it is 
only a question of making money, the 
easiest way to get rich is to put one’s hands 
into somebody’s pocket! One need not 
iabour, one jusi steals someone’s purse and 


thus gets rich quick. But some who have 
moral compunctions would hold that this 
method of making money is not proper. 
So both our ideals and actions are governed 
by considerations which bring us to a 
position where we cannot pursue our only 
objective as the final thing. And, that 
as far as man is concerned, moral values 
should hold a very high place in all his 
activities. Therefore, we have to consider 
the various; implications of our actions 
before we can say what form our economic 
organisation should take and how we should 
go about it. 


Our Approach.—In India, what are our 
hindrances and how are we to overcome 
them? We may approach our problems from 
a purely material point of view or from the 
metaphysical point of view. Apart from our 
own actions we must calculate also the 
reaction of the people, and then see how 
far we achieve our objectives in relation 
to the people themselves. This is where 
Gandhiji has given us an approach and a 
programme which differs so widely from 
any programme that has been set out in 
other lands. 


In America, England, and other places 
the main approach has been from the mate- 
rial side, and hence they have not bothered 
very much about the means, while we are 
restricted by considerations of the means, 
our goal and the philosophy of life behind 
it. So, we have to co-ordinate all these 
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and take a course which will lead us to- 
wards our goal. If we take. only the 
material point of view that will not satisfy 
our moral standard of values, which are 
to be applied at every stage if we lay claim 
to being a cultured nation, or a nation with 
a spiritual background. Our values will 
have to indicate what we are in the long 
run. If we want lasting results, we shall 
ultimately have to meet on religious and 
spiritual grounds. 


An examination of the various schools 
of thought that are operating in our land 
will show that though apparently they lead 
much in the same direction, yet on closer 
study we shall find that their paths diverge. 
We have the Communist, the Socialist and 
the Gandhian School. Apparently, the 
Gandhian school would seem to be some- 
times Communist and sometimes Socialist, 
but there is a fundamental difference in the 
approach, or, shall we say, in the priority 
given. The Communist gives a priority to 
equalising society of a type within certain 
limits; the Socialist probably gives a priority 
to material production. There will be 
other considerations also, but the priority 
is mainly material well-being. Those who 
belong to the Gandhian school will probably 
give a priority to moral and other conside- 
rations on that level, even at the cost of less 
material production. They may emphasise 
the moral reactions of one man’s action on 
other men. Hence our programme will 
reflect these special features. We _ shall 
restrict ourselves here to the Gandhian 
approach emphasising the moral values even 
if it be at the cost of material values. 


What are the moral and spiritual consi- 
derations that we have to impart to our 
everyday transactions? This is an important 
question for we are not merely concerned 
with satisfying our animal needs, we are 
also concerned with how our methods of 


approach to obtain those animal needs re- 
flect or affect our fellowmen. If a certain 
thing is taken from somebody leaving that 
person adversely affected we may conclude 
that that method of approach is not correct. 
Our actions should be of mutual benefit. 
That should be our test. 


Priorities——What are the things that are 
required most? To state that India is a 
poor country and we must produce more 
is hackneyed. We hear from various plat- 
forms the same cry. Wherein lies our 
poverty? That should indicate the point 
of attack. Some may want to produce 
atom bombs, others motor cars and a third 
more tables and chairs. These are no 
doubt, production of ‘more’. But whether 
that ‘more’ fits in with our analysis of the 
human needs is a matter that will decide 
the correctness of our approach. If we 
feel that the poverty in our country is 
largely one which the villager suffers from, 
then we should analyse his needs and pro- 
duce more on the lines which will satisfy 
them. If the villager is short of food, 
clothes and shelter then these are the things 
on the production of which we must con- 
centrate. Only such production will have 
a meaning. 


Produce more food, not in terms of 
America or Australia, but produce the stuff 
that our own villagers need. Jam is no 
doubt a food product, but it does not figure 
in the daily menu of the masses. Let us 
have a picture of the needs of India at 
the present time. Unless we are aware of 
these needs our economic organisation 
cannot be turned towards them. 


Our Needs.—Once in the course of a 
survey in C. P. about a dozen of us were 
going from one village to another on a 
moon-lit night. Whilst passing through a 
jungle which was lying between two villages, 




































we noticed a shade hopping about. Some 
said it was a wild animal and some that it 
looked like a human figure. At last we 
plucked up courage and made towards it! 
As we drew near, it turned out to be the 
figure of an old woman. She was crawling 
along, collecting grass seeds. We asked 
her why she was out to collect grass seeds 
in the dead of night? She replied that 
the owner of the pastureland would drive 
her out if she came to collect grass seeds 
by day. She would boil the grass seeds 
and prepare a gruel to keep her empty 
stomach from sticking together. Such is 
the dire poverty in our land. Instead of 
grass seeds she could be given bajra or 
jawar. This means raising her standard 
of living. So, we have to keep that human 
figure in mind when we go about planning 
to raise our standard of living. We need 
not plan for refrigerators and other comforts 
of life in cities while such shortage in prime 
needs lasts. We keep talking of growing 
more food. Now, what does the jam of 
Australia mean to this old woman who 
lives on grass seeds? This condition we 
have to bear in mind while we plan for 
our country. 


Therefore planning economicaliy for our 
country will have to start with a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions of the people 
for whom we are planning and their needs. 
A priority has to be worked out. For 
instance, a piece of land which is being 
cultivated for food may be taken over for 
various types of raw materials for mills. 
Here the emphasis placed on the production 
of raw materials is misplaced as long as 
there is shortage of food. Mills produce a 
pressure on lands as much as the growth 
of population. The pressure of mills on 
land is comparable to the pressure of popu- 
lation on land. When a child is born he 
requires about an acre of land for his 
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existence, but a mill requires two to three 
thousand acres. Instead of trying to lessen 
the pressure of population on land by 
birth-control, we may as well face the 
question of mill-control. 


What is Production?—Take the case of 
the sugar industry. Producing more of white 
sugar is not production if we look at it 
from the point of the needs of that old 
woman who was collecting grass seeds. She 
probably requires only sufficient starch for 
her body to convert it into sugar and energy. 
She does not really need white sugar or 
polished rice. 


In the case of rice the nutritious element 
is removed in the mill and only the starch 
remains. Polishing becomes necessary when 
rice has to be transported on a large scale 
over long distances. So, when Brazil rice 
is brought to India it has to be polished. 
This polished rice is devoid of nutrition. 
And therefore we are destroying what 
Nature has given us and which is very 
vital to this old woman. The rice mill is 
not a productive but a destructive agent 
in the present context of conditions in India. 
The more the mills the greater is the destruc- 
tion in the country in terms of nutritional 
values. 


Similarly, in Bihar, for instance, we havé 
sugar mills. Wherever sugarcane is culti- 
vated the land becomes deficient in nitrogen 
and phosphates. We remove the nutritive 
element from the sugarcane juice and con- 
vert it into white sugar. White sugar is 
only an energy producing article, as good 
as white charcoal. It provides heat to the 
body but no nutrition while from gur we 
get all the nutritive as well as the energy- 
producing elements. The minerals are taken 
out by the mills as molasses. Even to 
assimilate that we require calcium. Gur 
contains the necessary amount of calcium, 
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but, sugar does not. So if one takes sugar 
one has to have’ calcium from 
somewhere else to digest it. If 
one takes milk, calcium comes from 
it. If one does not take milk or such 
other things which contain sufficient cal- 
cium, the requisite amount of calcium 
will come from the blood. The blood 
will reimburse its calcium requirements from 
other sources, namely teeth. If we take 
white sugar without taking calcium con- 
taining elements we get caries in a large 
measure. So, a sugar mill must be asked 
to establish dental hospitals nearby to 
compensate in a measure for the evil it 
is creating. Like the rice mill the sugar 
mill too, we notice, is not productive but 
a destructive agent! 


With that type of old woman in our 
picture, we can see, what purposes the 
sugar mill or rice mill can and does 
play in the economic organisation! Should 
we not call it a criminal waste in a land 
where the people are under-nourished? 
Such rice mills or sugar mills can have 
no place whatsoever in an economic orga- 
nisation based on the needs of our people. 


What is Science?—We must remember 
that America is very different in all its 
environment and we cannot imitate its 
methods. Therefore, the circumstances 
under which we work should lead us to solve 
our problems in our own way. We cannot 
just follow either America, England or 
Germany. With all their “Scientific” 
methods where have they got to? Notice 
to what extremeties these countries have 
been reduced during the last few years by 
merely emphasising the material side of 
production. People ask that in the scien- 
tific age can we go on with the simple way 
suggested? “Is it Science?” Science is our 
understanding of nature and getting into 
an alignment with it. Increase produc- 


tion in co-operation with Nature. A rice 
mill or a sugar mill does not produce in 
that sense. They are merely agents of 
destruction. In this context, are sugar mills 
and rice mills scientific? Can we talk in 
terms of our being in a scientific age when 
we are deliberately destroying everything 
that Nature gives us? Science must teach 
us how to satisfy our requirements correctly 
without bringing about a waste. From this 
view point we conclude that the method 
that has been adopted in Germany, America, 
France or any other country is neither 
scientific nor productive. After 150 years 
of their experience, today they are needing 
every little consumer goods that can be 
obtained from outside. In Germany they have 
come down to the beggar’s bowl for food! 
France, after 100 years experience has come 
to a stage where she has not enough to eat. 
Is this the result of being scientific? Any- 
thing that claims to be scientific has to be 
studied in the setting in which it is placed 
and the result obtained. 


Even in America the conditions are not 
such as we can commend. She flourished 
because of some deficiencies elsewhere. There 
the wealth is going up whereas in Europe, its 
counterpart, it is going down. That is no 
creation of wealth. 


Wealth Producer—The_ real _ wealth 
producer is the farmer. He sows one grain 
and gets a hundred. Unfortunately these 
farmers are starving today, they are also 
in a very weak position financially. There 
are several reasons conducive to that and 
we shall presently analyse the situation with 
special reference to the conditions that 
prevail in India. 


After 150 years of large-scale production 
the European countries have been reduced to 
beggary, specially Germany and France. 
So, without going into the depressing details 
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of their fate. it is enough for us to draw our 
conclusions on the basis of the experience 
of those countries which claim to have been 
working through scientific organisations, 
both social and economic. When we find 
that they are not even meeting their pri- 
mary needs we should leave them aside 
and study our own conditions and rely on 
our own resourcefulness to solve our 
problems. 


Effect of Agricultural Prices—There is an 
impression today that due to the rise of 
prices, a good many of our villagers are 
getting rich. This may be true of surplus 
producers but it cannot be true of the 
bulk of our agriculturists who are not sur- 
plus producers—they are in deficit. Where 
they have no surplus they cannot benefit 
by a rise in prices, as they have nothing 
to sell. 


The method of fixation of prices also 
needs correction. Prices of agricultural 
products are fixed with reference to the 
price levels of other countries—the entire 
attempt being based on monetary standards 
of value. Prices of a number of articles 
are taken and from them the economists 
work out some index figures. Then they 
calculate the agricultural price on that basis. 
Indices are worked with special reference 
to some industrial products and the latter 
are based on the price of raw materials. 
Raw materials being part of the final indus- 
trial product the prices of these materials 
are kept low to make the resulting indus- 
trial product cheap. Therefore, when we 
depend on such indices we are again 
calculating the agricultural price on these 
indices which will naturally give us a low 
figure for the agricultural products. This 


is not the proper way of fixing prices. There 
must be some independent unit on the basis 
of which the price of agricultural products 
can be calculated. Fixing prices must not 


be left to the consumer or his representatives, 
as is the case now. 


Take for example a bicycle factory. The 
shopkeeper marks the prices of a bicycle 
at Rs. 150/-, which is the producer’s price. 
As consumers, suppose we have the backing 
of the Government who fix the price of 
bicycles at Rs. 50/-, then bicycles must be 
sold at Rs.50/- each. The factory owner 
could well argue that cycle manufacture 
is not a paying proposition because the 
consumers fix the price without reference 
to the cost of production. In the same 
way agriculture is being proclaimed as not 
being a paying proposition today. So 
long as procurement plan goes along these 
lines, it is a legalised loot from the country- 
side. When somebody fixes the prices and 
takes away the product without paying any 
heed to the cost of production we can 
only call it loot. So, these present-day 
methods of government procurement are 
really victimising the poor people of the 
villages. And, this is the present economic 
organisation in the current financial make- 
up. This method by which we are going 
on increasing payments in a vicious cycle 
will lead us to inflation inevitably. 


Change in Measure of Values.—Our 
scale of values changes because of these , 
price levels being altered. There are cer- 
tain checks that operate on our personal 
budgets because of the standards of values 
we employ. Suppose one lives on Rs. 300/- 
a month. A certain scale of priorities ope- 
rates. Multiply the income by 100, and 
all of a sudden one gets a large amount of 
money which one does not know how to 
spend. So one spends without thinking. 
A newspaper report some time back stated 
that our Governor-General went to Bombay 
and gave Rs. 1,300/- fora race cup for 
fillies and colts. This is for gambling. The 
present Governor-General can never be 
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accused of gambling and yet circumstances 
have led him to support that institution. 
Due to this inflation we lose our standards 
of value and we are carried off our feet. 
This is what is taking place in India 
to-day. Black-marketing is the order of 
the day and it is up-rooting our social 
order. Many things are coming over the 
people in this manner because of this in- 
flation. Today financing means the use 
of the printing press! When such courses 
were resorted to under the British regime 
we were criticising it. But today our 
Ministers are intolerant of any criticism. 
When we call ourselves democrats we have 
a right to criticise, and as a matter of fact 
the Ministers ought to welcome criticism. 
The Ministers have to have their fingers 
on the pulse of the Nation. When a thief 
enters a house he desires to put off the lights 
but the householder welcomes light. So long 
as the people have a democratic govern- 
ment they have the right and also an obli- 
gation to criticise and point out the errors 
of the Ministers, and it is only by such criti- 
cism that the Minister can feel the pulse of 
the people. If the Government have de- 
finite intentions of serving the people they 
would want more light and still more light. 
We have to see how our money that is given 
to the Government for certain purposes, is 
spent for those ends in the development of 
the country. 


At the present time, as far as we can 
see, there is not very much difference 
between the way the Britishers were carry- 
ing on and the way our National Govern- 
ment is working. We need not blame the 
Ministers for that. Probably the same 


machinery is there. The same quislings are 
still there, and, what is more pathetic, our 
Ministers, not having a philosophy to guide 
them, follow the permanent officials un- 
questioningly. The latter have got a plan 





of a sort, but no philosophy. Whatever the 
I. C. S. man says the Ministers agree. And, 
therefore, ultimately the same old plan of 
work as under the British is being carried 
out. The picture of that old woman 
gathering grass seeds is not before them. 


Once I was touring in a car with a Com- 
missioner, his wife and some other friends, 
all Indians. I was anxious to discuss some 
problems, but the whole time was taken up 
by the Commissioner’s wife and his other 
friends discussing about the qualities of 
Ford V 8 and Chevrolet cars—what are 
their prices, how they function, and all that 
—and naturally the Commissioner joined 
them. One hour was spent in the car and 
I could not discuss anything else! And, this 
is what they are thinking and talking about 
in the clubs also, and these are the men 
who are ruling the country today. Thus 
we are dragging on without our problems 
being solved. 


Industrialisation and Shortage of Food.— 
Our food problem is the crying need of the 
We have seen enough of books and 
placards and heard speeches about the 
Grow-More-Food campaign, but actual 
growing of more food is neglected. Even the 
land that we have under cultivation is being 
used for the following products—Virginia 
tobacco, sugarcane, groundnuts, cotton, etc. 
So, on the one side our extensive cultiva- 
tion is narrowing down, while on the other, 
intensive cultivation is also being harmed by 
commercial crops taking its place. And 
hence there is a food shortage. 


time. 


At the same time we call for industriali- 
sation. This takes place in a peculiar way. 
It drives out food from the hungry mouth 
of our fellow-men in the villages, to such 
an extent that India has to import 150 
crores or thereabouts of food from Brazil and 
other places because money today from 
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being merely the medium of exchange has 
become an end in itself. The result is that 
people are anxious to make money. Money 
should be relegated to the place of a means 
of exchange. But when it becomes symbolic, 
and is almost synonymous with wealth, then 
there is great danger. 


Why do not the industrialists produce 
food when food is scarce in the country? 
It is all because there is a certain quality in 
money itself which prevents them from 
doing so. In the very beginning we em- 
phasised the need of considering the value 
of material things in relation to human 
beings. When we take money in that re- 
lationship it represents different values at' 
different moments in a man’s life. Suppose 
a hungry man gets a four anna bit from me. 
That four-anna bit has a significance; for 
with it the man may have his dal-bhat which 
he stands in need of at the time. That is 
the value of the four-anna bit at that mo-' 
ment. Suppose, after satisfying his hunger the 
man again comes back to me and asks for 
another four-anna bit. He now buys some 
soft drink. The third four-anna bit he spends 
on pan and betel nut, and the fourth on a 
cinema show. So all these four-anna hits had 
different values in relation to the man ac- 
cording to his needs. Such is the nature 
of money. But this is not Orthodox Econo- 
mics; it is easily understood by the simplest 
of human beings. For example, a gentle- 
man travelling in a first-class compartment 
gets down at a station and calls for a cooly, 
and another man travelling in a third-class 
compartment also calls for a cooly. To 
whom will the cooly run? Certainly to the 
gentleman who travels first-class. © Why? 
Because he has sufficient superfluous or 
“cinema show” type of money to spare, 
which can be easily parted with. Even the 
cooly understands this aspect of econo- 
mics. The object of starting any industry 


is to make money. The industrialist will 
choose such an undertaking which will 
garner in as much money as_ possible 
with the least resistance. He will not aim 
at production of food because at that level 
the resistance to part with money is greater. 
If he enters business it will be to cater for 
people who accumulated wealth, 
and not for the poor. Such an _ eco- 
nomic organisation is not calculated to 
satisfy the needs of the poor people 
because of these qualities inherent in money 
economy. 


have 


Some time back, when I was travelling 
in Malabar I found two little huts under a. 
grove of cocoanut trees. In front of one of 
the huts I saw an old woman and a potter 


making pots out of clay. I  ques- 
tioned the woman regarding her diet 
and discovered that she lived on 


polished Brazil rice. Gradually, I 
learnt that a large tract of land round about 
the hut on which rice used to be grown, 
belonged to this old woman’s parents and it 
was sold by them to someone for a good offer. 
The land is now used for growing cocoanuts, 
which are sold to a factory where they are 
crushed and their oil is used for the manu- 
facture of toilet soap. Later on I verified 
the statement of this old woman and I was 
convinced that these lands had belonged 
to her parents who had sold them because 
of good prices offered. Thus the one time 
rice lands have been turned into toilet-soap 
lands. Hence we see that the factory does 
not care to produce the dal-bhat of the old 
woman, but articles of luxury for those peo- 
ple in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, and other 
big cities, who have the money of the 
“cinema value”. The more and more we 
industrialise on this basis the more and more 
people will starve. It is no wonder that we 
have to import food to the value of Rs. 150 
crores, instead of growing more food in our 
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own country. When economists are asked, 
“why is it that this is being done?” they 
will tell you that it is due to the operation 
of the “Law of Comparative Advantage.” 


Such is the economic machinery under 
which we are working at present and such 
are the comfortable economic theories fitted 
into the scheme of things. 


We must decrease the use of money and 
keep it in its proper place, its legitimate 
place, as our means of exchange. It ceases 
to be so when people treat it as an end in 
itself. The money holder has a certain posi- 
tion and power which the fact of his having 
money gives him. 


Then again money equates two wrong 
things. Hence it ceases to be a truthful means 
of exchange. Suppose an old woman is sel- 
ling plantains, and a boy comes to her 
in the morning and she offers two plantains 
for one anna. The boy refuses and goes 
away. The same boy comes in the evening 
and demands four plantains for one anna. 
During the heat of the day the plantains 
have gone soft, and the woman yields. Why? 
Because the boy, the holder of the com- 
paratively imperishable money has _ the 
bargaining power over the holder of perish- 
able commodity—the plantains. So, the 
moneyholder has got the bargaining ‘power 
though he is not producing the article, and 
the people want to get money even at a cer- 
tain amount of loss, because it places them in 
that favoured position. Now that Swaraj 
has come to us we have to assess the right 
thing in the right place and have our 
standard of values so adjusted as to enable 
us to appreciate what is necessary for the 
people. In a starving nation lixe ours food, 
clothes and shelter are necessary and our 
exchange mechanism should guide us to 
such supplies. 


Electrification Our present plans are 
unrelated to facts. For instance, in the 
Deccan where a great deal of propaganda 
is going on to promote the use of Hydro- 
Electric Power in villages,water is being 
pumped out by electric pumps. What 
is the result after three or four 
years? The once fertile lands are 
now all barren and the former agriculturists 
have taken to charcoal making! The rich 
people who can afford electric motors get 
water by electric pumps while the poor 
people do not get it for their fields as their 
wells and tanks have dried up with the 
water level going down due to large quan- 
tities of water being drawn out by electric 
pumps. So, with the water level going 
down the trees which could not draw water 
beyond their roots have now dried up and 
are cut down and used for the preparation 
of charcoal. Cultivation has become im- 
possible as the surface soil has been eroded 
with the disappearance of trees and bushes. 


These schemes cost crores of rupees but 
none benefit the poor. The present day 
economic organisation is all for the haves 
and not for the have-nots. The planning 
has been done without any relationship to 
the common people and without any fore- 
thought. 


Chemical Fertilisers—The fertiliser fac- 
tories are another wild goose chase. Ferti- 
lisers must be applied like drugs. They are 
stimulants to the soil and a stimulant should 
not be applied regularly. When one is weak 
the doctor prescribes a few drops of brandy, 
but it cannot be a regular drink. A drunken 
man is nervously excited and not more 
energetic. We do not say that fertilisers 
should not be applied at ali. The soil 


doctors should examine a particular soil 
which is deficient in certain elements and 
then prescribe what fertiliser should be 
applied and in what quantities. 


Soil ana- 
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lysis is a prerequisite before fertilisers can be 
brought in. Soil differs in fertility from 
yard to yard and each and every square 
yard has to be examined before applying 
a particular fertiliser, which is indeed a 
gigantic task. In our country we have not 
enough doctors for human beings. It is a 
folly to introduce fertilisers without main- 
taining an army of soil doctors. If we ap- 
ply fertilisers without examining the land 
it may one day turn into a desert. We have 
got to remember the conditions prevailing 
in India when we formulate our economic 
organisation. 


Conclusion—Economic organisation in a 
starving country like ours should take the 
form of production of food and should bear 
a close relationship to the poor people’s 
needs and the means that are available. In 
our economic organisation we ought to give 
the primary place to the starving ones of 
India, the naked ones of India and people 
who have no shelter. On that basis we 


shall have to plan with a standard of human 
values, not merely with a quantitative sense 
of material articles we have to produce. An 
abundance of material wealth is not synony- 


mous with human welfare. Welfare has to 
be construed in terms of the needs of the 


people. 


We should so plan as to meet the needs 
of the poor people,giving priority of con- 
sideration to their food, clothing and hous- 
ing. After that, if we have surplus energy 
left, then we can prepare luxury goods. 
When schemes are being submitted we 
should follow this approach to evaluate 
them. At present the economic machinery 
takes no cognisance of moral values. It is 
purely material-centred. It is not calcu- 
lated to ameliorate the sufferings of the 
masses whose needs do not figure promi- 
nently enough in the plan. Such produc- 
tion if encouraged is neither scientific nor 
well planned. The agriculturists are victims 
of a wrongly set price-fixing machinery and 
are facing the evil consequences of malalign- 
ments between the development of industries 
and agriculture, leading to a shortage of 
food supplies and prime necessaries. Until 
these defects are faced squarely and are set 
right there is no hope of ary advantage 
being reaped by the villagers from the mere 
fact of Britishers quitting India. 














NEWS AND NOTES 
SOCIAL ATTACHES 


We are glad to hear of the appointment 
of Miss Evelyn W. Hersey as social welfare 
attache to the American Embassy in New 
Delhi. In this position the attache will 
be responsible for assisting public and 
private welfare agencies in the United States 
in their work overseas and for keeping the 
State Department informed of social welfare 


development in the area she serves. She 
will also serve as a consultant on any social 
welfare problems of American citizens or 
their dependants coming to the Embassy. 

It is definitely known that two other 
countries have made appointments of social 
attaches to their embassies abroad—the 
Swiss and the Norwegian Governments. 





THE SOCIAL WELFARE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMME OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


The fellowship programme administered 
by the Division of Social Activities in the 
Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations, originated with the General Assem- 
bly resolution 58 (1) of 14 December 1946. 
This resolution authorised the Secretary- 
General to include in the 1947 budget the 
funds necessary for continuing the “urgent 
and important advisory functions in the 
fields of social welfare carried by UNRRA”, 
inter alia the welfare fellowship programme. 
Funds were authorized in the first instance 
only for 1947, so that the United Nations 
programme was initially a one-year project; 
but following endorsement of the programme 
by the Social Commission and the Economic 
and Social Council, the General Assembly, 
at its Second Session in 1947 and its Third 
Session in 1948, respectively, authorised 
funds for both 1948 and 1949. The records 
of the Assembly, as well as those of the 
Social Commission and the Economic and 
Social Council, indicate general recogni- 
tion of the value of the relevant services 
to the recipient countries. 


1. Purpose-——The United Nations social 
welfare fellowship programme offers assis- 


tance to countries which, in connection 
with their plans for initiating or further 
developing social welfare services, would 
presumably profit from international aid in 
sending their qualified personnel to other 
countries for a brief period of concentrated 
training in the field of social welfare. The 
governments applying for such assistance 
are therefore called upon to furnish reason- 
able assurance that their countries need and 
will in fact benefit from the opportunities 
being offered, and that the candidates they 
propose for training abroad will, upon 
return to their own countries, assume 
positions in which any newly acquired 
knowledge and skills will be used to good 
purpose. 

2. Scope.—Under the 1947 programme, 
against a total of 124 fellowships available, 
109 candidates were selected and approved 
(of whom however, five took up their fellow- 
ships so late in 1947 as to make it necessary 
to include them in the quota for 1948). 
In 1948, the United Nations received 
requests for 172 fellowships; 122 were 


granted. The fellows under the 1947 and 
1948 programmes were distributed as follows 
among the countries concerned; 
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Recipient country 1947 1948 
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Philippines. .... 0000s cceee 12 12 
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TORTIE 00586 6a suse aeecccs 8 8 
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3. Standards of Selection —The following 
criteria were established to guide the various 
governments in selecting candidates for the 
1948 programme: 


(a) Age Qaulification: 25 through 55 


years. 

(b) Education and/or Experience 
Qualification: 
1. evidence of sound academic 


training and/or sound practical ex- 
perience in the proposed field of 
study, or in some field closely related 


thereto; and 


2. evidence that the candidate is 
either actively engaged full-time in 
the social welfare services in his 
country or, upon completion of the 
fellowship, will be actively engaged 
full-time in those services. 


(c) Language Qualification: evidence of 
ability to read, write and speak a 
language necessary for carrying out 
an observation programme in the 


proposed country of study. 


(d) Personal Qualification: evidence 
that (1) the candidate is in good 
physical health, and (2) he will 
adapt readily to a brief and concen- 
trated period of study in a foreign 
country. 


4. Method of Selection Standard United 
Nations Application forms have been made 
available to the requesting government, for 
distribution to interested applicants. The 
initial selection is made by the governments 
concerned which subsequently submit a list 
of candidates, through official channels, to 
United Nations Headquarters at Lake 
Success, where the final decision is made 
with regard to the disposition of each 
application. Each of the government was 
urged, in 1948, to establish a committee 
for the recruitment and selection of quali- 
fied applicants, to confine that committee, 
where possible, to experts within the welfare 
field, and to make sure that all applications 
would be reviewed and all applicants inter- 
viewed by at least one of the committee’s 
members. Each government was _ also 
invited to make use of United- Nations 
representatives, where available, not only to 
serve as advisers to the committee, but 
also to interview all applicants. 


5. Administrative Arrangements.—Admi* 
nistration of the United Nations fellowship 
programme vests in the Division of Social 
Activities in the Department of Social 
Affairs, which acts in this matter through 
a fellowship office at Headquarters and a 
regional fellowship office in Geneva. The 
Headquarters office conducts any necessary 
negotiations with governments, and evaluates 
individual applications in the light of the 
following questions: 


(a) Does the proposed area of study fall 
within the welfare field? 
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(6b) Are the 
available? 


required study facilities 


(c) Can placement in fact be made in 
the proposed country of study? 


(d) Does the candidate possess the 
training, the experience, and the 
language skills necessary for carrying 
out the observation programme? 


(e) Is there reasonable assurance that the 
candidate will have an opportunity 
to use newly acquired knowledge and 
skills in the development of his 
country’s social welfare programme? 


Responsibility for preliminary orientation, 
for over-all planning of study programmes, 
for assignment to a particular host country, 
and for general supervision of each fellow’s 
training is divided between the fellowship 
staff at Headquarters (for fellows observing 
in the Western Hemisphere for Australasia) 
and the fellowship staff in the regional office 
(for fellows observing in Europe). 


6 Fields of Study.—Since the term “social 
welfare”, as employed in a number of coun- 
tries, embraces education, health, housing, 
labour, social insurance, social assistance, 
child welfare, etc., the United Nations has 
found it necessary to proceed upon a’ broad 
definition of the welfare field and, at the 
same time, to impose certain limits in order 
to keep the programme viable. For example, 
“welfare” clearly does not include medical 
training, but may well include the study of 
the social aspects of health services; it clearly 
does not include nutrition as such, but may 
well include community organization for 
mass feeding; it clearly does not include all 
aspects of labour-management relations, 


but may well include the activities of social 
workers in industry. The fields of study 
most in demand in 1947 and 1948 were as 


follows: child welfare, public welfare, social 
insurance, and services for the handicapped, 
including the manufacture of prosthetics. 


7. Placement—The United Nations, 
acting in accordance with established inter- 
national procedures, handles placement of 
fellows by means of negotiations with the 
governments of the host countries. At the 
request of the Division of Social Activities, 
each government concerned has, in this 
connection, authorized a particular agency 
or appointed a special committee to assume 
responsibility for receiving United Nations 
fellows and for providing them with study 
facilities and supervision through the period 
of training. The practice up to the present 
time (save in the Benelux States and in 
the Scandinavian countries, which have for 
this purpose been regarded as single units) 
has been to limit fellows to observation in 
a single country. The Division of Social 
Activities (directly from Lake Success for 
fellows observing in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, from Geneva for fellows observing 
in Europe) has thus utilized the welfare 
facilities of eight countries in 1947 and those 
of fourteen countries in 1948, as follows: 


Host Country Number Number 
of of 
fellows fellow: 
placed placed 
in 1947 in 1943 
Benelux Group (including Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Nether- 
| pe a ee 9 
DE ac alabedidsssescenes Ome 3 
ee eee eT ee eee 7 
PND cic Kees eis an ba biee ava 12 
PND is o's cahebburices me ase = 2 
Scandinavian Group (including 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden) 9 18 
DMEMEES sclecuweesssanesare S 10 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 1 
United Kingdom,............. 24 25 
Waited: Bi isk evcicccsciacs: B® 35 
DEER Gaceosesasse | RO 122 
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The 1947 placements, with few exceptions, 
were determined primarily by the express 
wishes of the requesting governments or of 
the fellows themselves. Departures were 
made only in cases where (a) the fellow 
clearly possessed an inadequate command 
of the language required for observation in 
the particular country, or (b) the requested 
observation facilities were not adequate for 
the purpose in the country named. In 1948, 
while the express wishes of the recipient 
countries and the fellows continued to be 
given full consideration, final action on 
placements was withheld pending receipt 
of assurances from the proposed host coun- 
try (a) that its quota for the category of 
training in question had not yet been filled, 
and (b) that the credentials of the fellow 
in question were regarded as acceptable 
from the standpoint of the training reques- 
ted. In view of the limitations on United 
Nations funds available for payment of 
transportation, placed, 
where comparable facilities existed in more 
than one country, in that country which 
was closer to his country of origin. 


each fellow was 


8. Duration of Fellowship—The duration 
of a United Nations fellowship is not less 
than three, and not more than six months. 
Where possible, a study period of six months 
has been favoured, on the ground that a 
stay of this length would strike a fair 
balance between (a) the disadvantages 
attendant upon the absence of the fellows 
from their regular positions, and (b) the 
advantages likely to accrue from a longer, 
rather than a shorter period of foreign 
observation. Experience to date appears 


to indicate that, given efficient planning 
and wisely selected candidates, six months 
is not too brief a period for this type of 
training, although it should be noticed that 
some reports, both from the host countries 


and from the individual fellows themselves, 
argue in favour of a longer duration. On 
the other hand, there is some evidence oi 
a preference for a period distinctly shorter 
than six months, since some _ countries 
requesting fellowships for 1948 have in- 
dicated that they cannot release the officials 
concerned for a period longer than three 
months. 


9. Financial Arrangements——Under the 
1947 programme, the United Nations pro- 
vided for the following: transportation to 
and from the host country; travel within 
the host country up to a maximum of $50 
a month; and a monthly maintenance 
allowance of $250 to fellows in the United 
Kingdom and $ 300 to fellows observing in 
all other countries. 


As a result of a Social Commission recom- 
mendation that the recipient countries 
bear a part of the relevant costs, the 
financial arrangements for 1949 are quite 
different. They include: 


(a) Transportation.-— 
1. Payment by recipient 
follows: 


countries, as 


(7) All or part of travel expenses to, 
and from the host country that are 
payable in local currencies; 


(ii) Cost of passports and visas. 
2. Payment made by the United Nations, 
as follows: 


(i) Such travel costs from a designated 
point of departure as are not met 
by the recipient countries: 


(i) Travel costs within the host country 
up to the following specified maxi- 
mum amounts: 
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Meximum amount for 
travel per month. 


Host Country 


$ 

Benelux Group (including Belgium, 

Luxembourg and the Netherlands) 35 
PS satGhous sheases Soap ueOn® 75 
SeNENER 5 56440%,095 000% e> 25 
ee ee eee ee 25 
RI cow shes vs benwweew siedwes 25 
Scandinavian Group (including 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden).... 35 
Switzerland. . ee ° 25 
Union of Soviet Socialist apelin 50 
United Kingdom. . ps ssbawese 35 
United SURE desc duicnvisesosusiniwiss 50 


(b) Maintenance: 


1. Payments by the recipient countries to 
fellows’ dependents at home. 


2. Payments by the United Nations, as 
follows: 


Host Country Monthly Stipend 


$ 
Benelux Group 225 
ee vi 250 
INI 45 5 005s 6s sasinx eee 225 
France. 225 
Boadee.. a 200 
Sennilinnston Group. 250 
(Denmark. . ibe 200) 
Seteundend. . puleletaay wale 250 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ; 300 
United Kingdom. . 250 
United States...... 300 


(c) Tuition: 


1. Payment by recipient countries and/or 
individual fellows (from United Nations 
stipends or other sources), as follows: 


(i) Cost of language training prior to 
departure from home country; 


(ii) Cost of courses, seminars, or special 
instruction in relation to study pro- 
gramme in host country. 


by United Nations: none 


2. Payment 


(d) Books and Equipment: 
1. Payment by recipient countries: none. 


$ 40 
welfare 


2. Payment by United Nations: 
maximum for technical social 
publications. 


(e) Medical Care: 


1. Payment by recipient countries and/or 
individual fellows (from United Nations 
stipends or other sources) as follows: 


(t) Cost of medical 
point of selection; 


examination at 


(tt) Cost of sickness and accident insu- 
rance or any other medical expense 
incurred in host country. 


2. Payment by United Nations: none. 


(f) Miscellaneous: 


1. One recipient country provides funds 
for incidental expenses to supplement United 
Nations stipends. 


2. One recipient country grants the equi- 
valent of the United Nations stipend for one 
month prior to the fellows’ departure, to 
enable them to concentrate on language 
study and other preparation for the obser- 
vation experience. 


3. One recipient country grants a clothing 
allowance to United Nations fellows prior 
to their departure for the host country. 


4. One recipient country grants the equi- 
valent of the United Nations stipends for 
one month after the fellows’ return to 
enable them to prepare reports, write 
articles, and give lectures on their foreign 
experience. 


10. Reports——Each fellow is required to 
prepare regular monthly reports and, upon 
termination of the fellowship, a comprehen- 
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sive final report. Fellows on programmes 
of more than four months duration are 
also required to prepare mid-term reports. 
These reports are presented to the fellow’s 
supervisors in the host country and copies are 
forwarded to the appropriate United Nations 
fellowship office. Experience indicates that 
the necessity of preparing monthly reports 
causes the fellow to rethink what he is 
doing, and thus makes for clarity of purpose. 
They are also of great use to the super- 
visor in continuous planning of the study 
programme. The mid-term and __ final 
reports integrate the entire observation 
experience, analyze critically the training 
programme in relation to the purpose it 
was intended to serve, and set forth specific 
suggestions as to how the new knowledge and 
techniques can be put to use in the fellow’s 


country. The mid-term and final reports 
are transmitted to the fellows’ own govern- 
ments, together with an evaluation of their 
work by the supervisors in the host countries 
and by the appropriate United Nations 
fellowship officer. In order to determine 
the long-term value of an_ international 
welfare fellowship programme, the United 
Nations (a) has requested all fellows to 
submit reports over a two-year period 
following their return to their own coun- 
tries, and (b) has invited the recipient 
governments to keep the Secretary-General 
informed as to the contributions made by 
returned fellows to national social welfare 
programmes. 


(Extract taken from the Report on the 
United Nations International Fellowships). 





NEW DEAL FOR UNTOUCHABLES 


Article 11 penalising untouchability will 
be a more precious Bill of rights than all 
other rights of equality guaranteed under 
the Constitution. For all these other rights 
would have remained worthless if untouch- 
ability, and all the vile practices associated 
with it, had remained. Adult franchise 
alone would not have given the untouch- 
ables their citizenship rights if the infamy 
of enforced segregation for them in public 
places--in streets, at wells, in schools and 
in places of worship had continued, if a 
cordon sanitaire had continued to be drawn 
round every village with a ghetto for the 
untouchables, and if the label of “‘pariah” 
had continued to suggest defilement. 
Article 11 guarantees that no such enforced 
segregation will be possible in future and 
that no class of people will be treated, as 
an entity beyond human intercourse whose 
mere touch causes pollution. 


It will be a mistake, however, to think 
that with the adoption of this Article the 
fight against untouchability can be called 
off. On the contrary, the war on untouch- 
ability has to be carried on with more 
determination than before if the Article 
is to reflect national policy. Untouchabilitv 
will not disappear merely by throwing op¢n 
all the roads, schools, wells and temples 
to Harijans. There are many more insi- 
dious forms of untouchability than are seen 
in public places, which must be eliminated. 
The very idea that the mere shadow or 
touch of a human being can cause pollution 
must be destroyed. The Article will 
become meaningless if the law to enforce 
it lays down a complicated and expensive 
procedure before the guilty can be tried 
and punished, or if the responsibility for 
initiating proceedings is left to the victims. 
who in almost every case will have neither 
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the time nor the resources to go to court. 
Not only must an expeditious procedure be 
devised, but deterrent sentences mus: also be 
awarded and the Government themselves 
must take the whole responsibility for 
launching proceedings against those guilty 
of the offence. But even legislation by 
itself cannot wipe the abomination of 
untouchability. The evil also has economic 
roots. It is not just coincidence that the 
“pariahs” are not only social outcasts but 
also the poorest section of the community. 


Whatever the origin of untouchability— 
whether it has anything to do with the 
so-called unclean occupations or not—- 
none can deny that the wretched economic: 
state of the untouchables makes the perpe- 
tuation of the evil ways. The State must, 
therefore, assume the responsibility not only 
for their civic rehabilitation but for their 
economic rehabilitation as well. 


—A digest from The Indian News Chronicle, 
By Indian Ink, January, 1949. 


U. S. SCIENTISTS DEVISE DEFORMITY CORRECTOR 


Children whose legs have been deformed 
by infantile paralysis or other causes mav 
be helped to walk more normally by stain- 
less steel staples driven into leg bones to 
control their growth, two United States 
scientists report. One use of the staples is 
to equalize the length of the legs. The 
staples also are said to have helped correct 
cases of knock-knee and bowleg. 


The procedure has been used at the 
Children’s Hospital in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, where it was devised. Drs. Walter P. 
Blount and George R. Clarke of Milwaukee 
demonstrated the method before 2,000 sur- 
geons during the recent annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Orthopedic Sur- 
geons, a professional organization. 


“The child must be treated while he still 
has two years to grow,” Blount points out. 
“The method can be used in children as 
young as eight years.” 


Made of stainless steel, which has great 
strength and resists corrosion, the staples are 
less than an inch long. Through a small 
incision, they are driven into the bone, 
bridging the growth zone. Blount explains 
that this “mechanically stops the leg from 
lengthening at one or several levels of 
growth.” 


The child may return to school after a 
few days, but he is closely watched and 
X-rays are taken at intervals to measure the 
length of the bones. 


“When the desired correction is obtain- 
ed,” he says, “the staples are withdrawn 
and normal growth is resumed.” 


For a knock-kneed child, the staples are 
placed on the inner side of the knee; for a 
bowlegged one, on the outer side. The 
back-knee deformity caused by infantile 
paralysis and the bent-knee following 
arthritis or injury are corrected in a corres- 
ponding manner. 


“READER” FOR THE BLIND 


An electronic device that  trans- 
lates printed letters into sound, per- 
mitting blind persons to “read” 


developed in the 


United States. The 


machine, developed by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America Laboratories in Princeton, 
newspapers and books by ear, is being New Jersey, was demonstrated for the first 
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time during a recent meeting of the New 
York Electrical Society, an organization of 
electrical engineers. 


L. E. Flory and W. S. Pike, RCA engi- 
neers who developed the complicated ap- 
paratus, explain that it consists of a scanning 
unit, a selector (or “electronic brain”), and 
a loudspeaker. 


As the scanning device is moved along a 
line of type, a miniature cathode-ray tube 
explores each letter with eight spots of 
light arranged in a vertical line. When the 
spot of light passes over any black portion 
of a letter, an impulse is sent to the selector 


unit. There the impulses are counted 
electronically, and after the letter has been 
completely scanned, the total number of 
impulses is noted by the selector unit. This 
number, which is different for each letter, 
actuates a magnetic tape on which the letter 
has been recorded in a man’s voice. The 
voice, pronouncing the letter, is then heard 
through the loudspeaker. 


The present apparatus is large, compli- 
cated and costly. The inventors emphasize 
that much more research is necessary before 
the machine can be adopted for general 
use, 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
CENTURY MILLS, BOMBAY. 


The Welfare Department of the Century 
Mills, Bombay, has brought out its report 
for the year ending 31st December, 1948. 
It discusses the various activities organised 
for the benefit of the workers both men 
and women and their children. Such acti- 
vities fall under the following heads: 


The Employee Cooperative Credit 
Society—This society proved its utility by 
shaking off the debt burdens of its members 
and encouraging savings. 


Education—Night classes in Marathi, 
Telugu and Hindi and day classes in Telugu 
are conducted and the workers are examined 
by the Adult Literary Committee. 


Entertainment and Recreation.—There is 
a Library and Reading Room, a Women’s 
Club and Nursing Class. Other activities 


include akhadas, scouting and Safety First 
instruction. 


The Grain Shops and the Canteen are 
made use of by nearly all the employees. 
The Medical Department functions credit- 
ably and the creche is becoming more and 
more popular. Mothers are given instruc- 
tions in pre-natal and post-natal care. 


Spiritual Activities—Marathi, Telugu and 
Hindi Scripture night classes continue to 
make good progress. Religious festivals are 
celebrated in the chawls. ‘ 


Sanitation—The chawls are regularly 
visited by the Health Visitor, Lady Instruc- 
tor and the Medical Officer. 


The Welfare Officer supervises all these 
activities, which are manifold and of great 
benefit to the employees. 


U. N. TEACHING PROJECT. 


A group of 90 public school teachers 
has been selected to study and devise ways 
of teaching the structure and objectives of 
the United Nations to school children in 





New York City. The project is sponsored 
by the city’s board of education and the 
United Nations. Similar groups, under 
similarly co-operative auspices, are being 
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formed in Paris, London and Mexico City. 
Eventually, the teaching programs worked 


out by the groups will be gathered together 


by the U. N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation for distribution to 
teachers all over the world. 


RECREATION FOR OLD PEOPLE 


At present, society’s relationship, or lack 
of it, with the older pemon seems to be 
geared towards his final disintegration and 
inevitable institutionalization. The Hodson 
Centre was organized in an attempi to 
reduce the need for institutionalization and 
the adjustment of the older person in his 
normal environment. It was hoped to 
lessen the period of dependency, to inake 
possible the continued usefulness, dignity 
and self-respect of the unwanted, com- 
plaining, ill at ease and continually larger 
group of older persons in our society—a 
society that did not recognize the tremen- 
dous wealth of human resources in the 
community. 


It was difficult to conceive their neglect. 
Here were people with skills, community 
knowledge and understanding, and wisdom 
that only years could give, and _ society 
desperately in need of these assets and of 
their leisure time to help with community 
programmes and planning, instead of uti- 
lizing this tremendous human resource was 
actually turning it into a liability. 


The Hodson Centre was introduced as 
a social club where the older persons could 
come and talk, play cards, read newspapers, 
or listen to the radio, have tea, coffee, and 
cake each day. These activities, and quiet 
games, such as chess, checkers and dominoes 
are always available. For the older person 
with marked physical limitations, they are 
suitable, relaxing activities. For the person 
new to the Centre, they are an opportunity 
to meet one or two other persons and to 
begin some social contacts, 


160 people now come to the Centre daily. 
The forms of expression are as varied as 
the people who come. An editorial board 
of 12 members writes and mimeographs a 
magazine once a month. Contributions 
come from 75 other members. An intresting 
group meet in bi-weekly poetry reading 
sessions, to which members also contri- 
bute original verse. Some participate 
in an English and Citizenship class, 
some sketch and paint in an _ art 
class, some build household furniture 
in a carpentry class. They refurbish toys for 
hospitals and nurseries, make utility bags 
and recreational puzzles for a Vetcran’s 
Hospital, speak their minds at lectures about 
national and international problems, and 
hold discussions on the physical and psy- 
chological difficulties of older people, on 
the cultural contributions of their varying 
national backgrounds, and on the meaning 
of the traditions of religious holidays, 
whether they be Jewish, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, which they respectively celebrate 
together. They are forgetting in activity 
the aches and pains for which they wanted 
the doctor’s sympathy and attention so badly 
that they clogged the city clinics with them. 
They are forgetting even to find fault with 
their landladies. In short, they are re- 
gaining their strength as human beings. 


They have found acceptance and friend- 
ship at the Centre. Once a month they 


hold birthday parties for all members whose 
birthdays fall within that month. For some 
of the members it is a first party, and for 
more of them the cards they receive from 
their fellow members are the first birthday 
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grectings they have received since they were 
children. They sing for each other at the 
parties and those members who are musi- 
cally trained play on the Centre’s piano 
or violin. They go out together on all 
day boat rides or excursions to places of 
interest in New York City. And when they 
are sick they visit and help each other. 
One of the most delightful poems written 
in the Hodson Centre is an appreciation of 
the people who visited the writer when he 
was not well. There were three marriages 
in the last year and I’m certain they will 
not increase the divorce rate. 

Jews, Catholic and Protestant, native and 
foreign born, Negro and white, live in a 
community of their own making. Here they 
really get a feeling of acceptance, of be- 
longing, and of the dignity of man, furthered 
by their development of _ self-governing 
machinery. They elect their own officers, 
delegate responsibility to their committee, 


and look less and less to the profes- 
sional workers to meet their needs 
or to give them ideas. They 
have become independent spirits, with 


a respect for their own personality and 
a desire to be adequate functioning citizens. 
We have wrought no minor miracles. We 
have worked with people who have a les- 
sening of physical energy, a separation, 
physical or emotional, from family and 
friends, and a loss of occupation. These 
are changes which need not be confusing 
or destructive. Areas of adequacy and 
superiority do not arbitrarily cease to exist 
after the 65th birthday. We have used ow 
understanding to give security in these areas. 
We have employed our skills to enable the 
older person to make a more positive use 
of himself. We have worked in the di- 
rection of making it possible for the older 
person to relate himself to people and to 
events, 


We have developed some simple under- 
standings in our work with older people. 


Activity is the most important part of our 
programme. We find that activity does 
not need to be manual. Mental activity, 
interest in music, even cards and checkers, 
have meaning and importance in developing 
a sense of security and belonging. We 
start with simple things that can be finished 
easily, that cost little and that usually free 
the person from resistance against partici- 
pation. At no time should activity become 
a task for him. Activity should give plea- 
sure and a feeling of accomplishment and 
of superiority wherever possible. 


We have five such Centres in various 
parts of the City. We hope to open at least 
four more in the next six months. A sixth 
Centre, associated with us in the programme, 
is sponsored and supported by the National 
Council of Jewish Women on a completely 
non-sectarian basis. The National Council 
is encouraging its chapters throughout the 
country to develop a day-care programme 
for the older person. Settlements throughout 
New York City are opening their docrs to 
older people either through clubs or centres 
on a one or two day basis, planning even- 
tually to develop these into full 
programmes. 


time 


Interest in New York City’s Centre 
programme has been evinced all over the 
country and even outside of the country. 
Letters of inquiry have come to us from 
Canada, England, Australia and France. 
The Deputy Mayor of Prague visited one 
of our Centres recently and expressed the 
hope that similar Centres would be deve- 
loped in her city. Each Centre programme 
that is developed represents so much saving 
in taxes for the citizens of a community. 
The increasing number of inadequate older 
people means a proportionate increase in 
the number of custodial institutions needed 
for their care. And every older person 
who breaks down in mental health serves 
to crowd our hospitals, making less service 
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available to the person who needs it. Every 
Centre that we open provides a psycholo- 
gically healthy outlet for the rejected, un- 
wanted older citizen, so many of whom 
we see being influenced by questionable 
groups and “crackpot” organizations. 
For this reason alone we should become 
interested in developing a Centre program- 
me for the older person. 


An older person who feels again that he 
has human worth can make a tremendous 
contribution to the life of the community— 
to the work of the churches, settlement 
houses, social and charitable organizatiuns. 


He has skills and he has the very precious 
asset of leisure time. On a cultural level 
he can contribute to the fields of art, of 
literature, of music. On a social levci he 
has a lifetime of wisdom and experience 
to offer those around him. The essential 
function of a Centre for older people is 
to reorientate the older person in our 
society, to restore to him his human dignity, 
enabling him to relate himself to people 
and events and to a positive use of himself 
as an integral part of his time. 


—Paper by Harry Levine of the Hodson 
Centre, New York City. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE REHABILITATION OF DISABLED AND 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The Society has brought out its Report 
of the work done by the Physiotherapy and 
Rehabilitation Centre during the period 
July 1947 to July 1948. The Clinic is run 
on scientific lines and is staffed by ex-Army 
Physiotherapists who work under the super- 
vision of a panel of eminent physicians and 
surgeons who have offered their services 
in an honorary capacity. Moreover, a team 
of honorary workers helps to supervise and 
conduct the day-to-day work of the Centre. 


The Clinic admits children of all commu- 
nities and classes and the fees range from 
As.4/- to Rs. 5/- per treatment, whilst 
transportation is provided at a small cost. 
Their chief source of income has been 
public subscriptions and donations, but now 
the Government of India have sanctioned 
a building grant of Rs. 33,333/-. The 


grant is conditioned upon their obtaining 
a similar amount from the Government of 
Bombay and a similar sum from the public 
of Bombay during the year 1948, 


The Society has formed a two-year plan, 
as follows: — 


(a) The establishing of a children’s or- 
thopaedic hospital on the most 
modern and progressive lines. 


(b) The organising of a teaching 1nsti- 
tution for the supply of trained 
technicians for all orthopaedic 
treatments. 


(c) The establishing of an orthopaedic 
workshop. 


(d) The setting up of a research insti- 
tution for the combating and 
prevention of the spread of Poliomye- 
litis. 


(e) The maintaining of a school for 
crippled children, 
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WORLD-WIDE FOOD AND HEALTH CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


The United Nations and eight of its spe- 
cialized agencies are developing a campaign 
to improve food supplies and health through- 
out the world this year. Officials say that 
“hunger makes millions an easy prey to 
disease, and disease in turn prevents them 
from producing food enough to meet their 
needs.” 

The United Nations agencies, co-operating 
with the governments of member states, 
intend to fight illnesses that weaken farm 
workers and farm animals, to improve the 
distribution of food and farm labour, to 
seck ways to pay for agricultural develop- 
ment programs, and to direct public 
attention to the whole problem through an 
educational campaign. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), the World Health Organization 
(WHO), and the United Nations Interna- 


tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) are planning an attack on 
malaria. A WHO report declares that 


malaria strikes 300,000,000 persons each 
year and kills 3,000,000. The average 
attack, even though it is not fatal, reduces 
the victim’s efficiency to 15 percent of nor- 
mal for 30 days. In farming areas, malaria 
thus cuts food production. 

But, WHO officials point out, mankind 
now has a cheap, effective weapon against 
malaria—DDT. During a 3-year program 
in Greece, DDT spraying cut out the annual 
rate of new malaria cases from 1,000,090 to 
fewer than 50,000 and saved an estimated 
30,000,000 man-days a year. The cost was 
about 30 cents per capita. 


Together, the three agencies are studying 
areas where malaria control would increase 
food production. They will train local 
personnel in the use of DDT, spraying 
machines and jeeps. The agencies also will 
urge increased facilities for the production 


of DDT in malaria areas. Measures to 
control other diseases that curtail food 
production also are being studid. 

Co-ordinated attacks on the farm man- 
power problem—which is complicated by 
the fact that some areas have a shortage 
of workers while others have a surplus— 
are being made by the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) and the FAO. They 
hope to speed up the training of farm 
workers, to develop incentives for men and 
women to enter agricultural employment 
and to bring about “an orderly migration 
of workers and their families to the area 
where they are needed.” 

Ways are being sought to help hard- 
pressed nations pay for desired farm 
improvements. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has raised 
potential food production in Mexico 
through loans for electric power and irri- 
gating projects. A loan to Chile included 
funds for modern agricultural machinery. 
Bank missions sent recently to India, 
Turkey, Peru and Colombia are studying 
economic development programs _ that 
include proposed irrigation projects and 
increased use of farm machinery. 


To improve food distribution, the FAO 
is studying intergovernmental commodity’ 
agreements and their role in stabitizing 
supplies, market conditions and prices. The 
International Trade Organization, the 
International Monetary Fund and other or- 
ganizations are also working on this. 


To arouse public interest throughout the 
world, the United Nations Educaticnal, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) will, in co-operation with FAO, 
sponsor a major information campaign 
entitled ‘Food and People.” Pamphlets 


and other materials will be prepared for 
use by newspapers, films and radio programs. 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN AMERICAN EDUCATION TODAY 


‘nursery schools in the United States nad 
their beginnings mainly between 1918 and 
1930. Some of the first schools concerned 
with important aspects of growth of child- 
ren under five were organized at Boston. 
Massachusetts, Teachers College of Coium- 
bia University and the Bank Street Schoo! 
in New York City, and the University of 
Iowa. The Merrill-Palmer School which 
opened in 1921 in Detroit, Michigan, 
included a nursery school in its program. 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller funds for 
child development centers gave impetus to 
the establishment of additional nursery 
schools, especially in American colleges and 
universities. By 1930 the number of nur- 
sery schools reported to the United States 
Office of Education was 262, whereas the 
number reported in 1920 was three. 


In the years 1930 to 1946 there was an 
increase of public and private nu:sery 
schools. Futhermore, very rapid increases 
took place when Federal subsidy was pro- 
vided. In July 1945, approximately 60,000 
children, mothers were employed 
were enrolled in nursery schools receiving 
Federal funds. With the end of the war, 
many of these were closed. That nursery 
school education had met with public 
approval, however, was shown in 1946 by 
the fact that there parents 
interested in enrolling their children in 
good nursery schools than there were faci- 
lities available. 


whose 


were more 


Any American educational group -nus‘ 
help American children learn to live in a 
democratic culture. The nursery school 
has a particularly important role to play 
in achieving this purpose, since it offers 
children their earliest opportunity outside 
of the home to live with a group of con- 
temporaries and thus to develop attitudes 


towards themselves and others that may 
be basic to their learning to live. The 
nursery school works with parents to 
supplement and enrich the child’s deve- 
lopment. 


The very keynote of democracy, respect 
for individuality, is also the keystone of a 
good nursery program. At very few educa- 
tional levels are the needs of individuals 

nd the ways of meeting them as well 
synchronized as they are in the good nursery 

hool. 


In the physical equipment of the nursery, 
everything is scaled to the child’s size and 
abilities so that he may carry out his activi- 
ties in his own way without fear of failure. 
He is in a situation where other children 
perform at about his level and where 
teachers know him as an_ individual. 
Sympathetic teachers provide ways and 
means for him to express himself. In all 
these ways and many others, his individuality 
is respected. 


Since a democratic culture must of neces: 
sity be made up of thinking individuals. 
a second responsibility of our educatiun is 
to stimulate independent, fearless, creative 
thinking. That the nursery school may be 
effective in stimulating thinking in young 
children is indicated by the results of re- 
search. While the findings of various 
studies are not in harmony regarding the 
amount of influence the nursery school 
exerts on intellectual growth, in general 
they do indicate that attendance in a good 
nursery school results in some gain in the 
ability measured by intelligence tests. 


Another characteristic of the democratic 
group is its emphasis on co-operative effort 
in making decisions and solving problems. 
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Here again nursery education lays the 
groundwork of social attitudes which make 
this effort possible. 


In a pre-school group the child spends 
his time with others who have needs and 
desires strikingly similar to his own. Futher- 
more, they express these needs and desires 
at the same time and in the same way 
that he does. Here, then, is a rare oppor- 
tunity for him to learn the importance of 
the other fellows; to learn to share with 
him; to learn to live in a _ group 
that is different in structure from 
the family group. Here, too, the 
child learns to accept other forms 
of authority, perhaps different from those 
he finds in his family. The teacher is 
not his mother, yet she does represent au- 
thority; the group exerts its authority too. 
An only child may never have had to 
share materials with anyone at home. In 
the nursery school where there are many 
children and a limited amount of equip- 
ment, he soon discovers that the group 
expects him to share these materials. Thus 
his concept of authority broadens; he 
becomes less dependent on his home. He 
learns. to think and to work with others. 


Cous.stently, research workers concerned 
with determining the influence of nursery 
school attendance on social behaviour have 
found that children who have “lived” in 
a group of their contemporaries under the 
guidance of trained teachers for at least 
several months have increased their social 
contacts and have steadily become less 
solitary and hesitant to enter the group. At 
the same time that they have learned to 


become a part of the group, they have 
learned to be independent individuals. 
Several studies show that with attendance 
in a good nursery school comes an increase 
in self-assertiveness, independence and self- 
control. Thus the child seems to benefit in 
two important ways—in maintaining his 
individuality within a group and beccming 
part of that group. 


In the world today, co-operative eiforts 
need to extend far beyond the confines of 
one’s own culture. It is essential that 
children learn to respect and understand 
not only individuals within their own 
cultural group, but those in others as well. 


To the extent that the nursery school 
group is composed of children who differ 
in nationality, race, religion, and home 
background and to the extent that teacher 
guidance helps children to understand these 
differences, the nursery may become a 
potent influence in developing attitudes and 
behaviour that will make for sound relation- 
ships among all peoples. Peoples who 
although they come from different cultural 
groups, have learnt to live and work and 
play together as children are less likeiy to 
be susceptible to propaganda which empha- 
sizes group differences in an attempi to 
pit members of these groups against each 
other. It remains for future research’ 
workers to tell us how effective the nursery 
school may be as an intercultural agency 
in our society. 


By Gertrude E. Chittenden, Margaret 
Nesbitt, and _ Betsey Williams, from 
“Understanding the Child’. 





PROGRESS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


The world’s only international social- 
service program, administered by the United 
Nations Division of Social Activitics, is 
expected to assist some 30 countries this year 


10 


in re-building or developing their social- 
welfare functions. This non-political social- 
service program of the U. N. is now in 
its third year of operation. Eighteen coun- 
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tries received assistance in 1948, while 17 
nations were helped during 1947. 


The types of service provided include: 
aid from highly qualified consultants; fel- 
lowships for study abroad awarded to 
qualified welfare experts; equipment and 
supplies for demonstration of devices for the 
disabled; technical assistance through films 
and publications, and regional seminars for 
the exchange of information and ideas. 


Fourteen countries already have request- 
ed consultant service in 1949. Under this 
program, the U. N. sends an expert to the 
country asking aid. There he studies local 
welfare problems, makes recommendations 
to the government, and shares his specia- 
lized knowledge by working through advi- 
sory committees, giving demonstrations and 
teaching classes. 


Social-Welfare Fellowships——At least 155 
advanced students from 30 countries will 
receive U. N. social-welfare fellowships in 
1949. These people, who already hold posts 
in social-welfare agencies in their own coun- 
tries and are well qualified for further study, 
are provided travel, living and other ex- 
penses for three-to-six months’ observation 
and training abroad. In the last two years, 
226 such experts from 18 countries have 
studied in 14 different nations. 


HEALTH ON 


Life among the chickens may seem funny 
when experienced in an armchair through 
the eyes of the author of “The Egg and I” 
but a little re-reading reveals the sheer 
hard work and loneliness of country life 
behind the humorous facade. Loneliness in 


the country can become so oppressive that, 
as Mrs. MacDonald says, you would swoon 


Models of books and tools for use of the 
blind, simple weaving machinery for occu- 
pational therapy programs, and artificial 
iimbs are among the demonstration materials 
U.N. sends to requesting countries to help 
restore handicapped persons to a produc- 
tive life. Eight countries received such 
equipment in 1948, seven countries already 
have asked for this service in 1949. 


Another U. N. service is sending tech- 
nical literature to aid countries in training 
social-welfare experts. U.N. social-welfare 
fellows and consultants help set up social- 
welfare libraries in government ministries. 
The U. N. also is making in eight languages 
its film “First Steps”, which deals with the 
rehabilitation of handicapped children. 
India, which suggested this film, has 
received United Nations help in producing 
three films of its own on social-welfare 
programs. 


Four regional seminars are planned by 
the U. N. in 1949. They will be held in 
Europe, the Far East, Latin America and 
the Middle East. Directed by U. N. experts, 
these seminars bring together leading social- 
welfare representatives of participating 
countries to discuss regional problems and 
to learn new techniques. 


WHEELS 


with anticipation at the prospect of any 
visitor. 


How welcome to the women of inland 
Australia living in conditions similar to those 
of Mrs. MacDonald must be the visit of the 
travelling infant welfare sisters. These 
women employed in some cases by the 
State Governments and in some cases by 
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voluntary social agencies travel about the 
inland areas bringing not only help and 
advice to country women with young child- 
ren but also company and encouragement 
to many women in the areas visited. 


Over seven hundred baby health centres 
provide help and advice to city mothers 
and the travelling infant welfare sisters 
attempt to make a similar service available 
to country women. While the country 
mother cannot call around and ask the 
infant welfare sisters for advice, she can at 
least save up her problems until the sister’s 
next visit in a week or so. 


There are really three distinct types of 
travelling baby health services: those pro- 
vided by means of baby health railway 
cars or caravans; those in which a sister 
travels round a circuit by whatever trans- 
port is available; and those advisory services 
which are conveyed by the postman— 
correspondence advice. 


Baby health railway cars and caravans 
are compact units containing - everything 
needed to set up a baby health clinic to 
advice mothers on their own babies’ health. 
They provide every possible comfort and 
convenience not only for the visiting mothers 
and babies but for the infant welfare 
sisters who use them as an office by day 
and a bed-sitting room at night. 


These railway cars and caravans are gene- 
rally stationed at inland country towns from 
which they travel about the neighbouring 
countryside. Baby-health caravans have a 
certain advantage over railway cars as they 
enable the sister to visit not only the main 
centres in the district, but also isolated 
homesteads en route. Baby health rail cars 
being attached to ordinary trains are 
obviously only able to stop at recognised 
stations and sidings and must depend on 
mothers needing advice being able to reach 
them at these points. 


One trained sister working alone or in 
conjunction with a local citizens’ committee 
is generally all that is necessary to staff 
these cars and caravans. At first sight, the 
life of these sisters appears to be a lonely 
one, but the warm greeting which they 
receive wherever they pull up is compensa- 
tion enough for the loneliness of travelling. 
In the remoter parts, where the sisters act 
as mailmen as well as infant nurses, their 
welcome is doubly warm. Baby health 
railway cars or caravans operate in four 
states, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Queensland. The benefit 
which they bring to mothers and children 
in outback areas of these States can be 
judged by the fact that over 2000 babies 
and children were helped during 1945-6 
by the Victorian baby health caravans alone 
and over 15,000 individual visits were made 
to the caravans. 


Baby health trains and caravans moving 
about the country vary in the regularity 
with which they visit centres and homes on 
their route. When their circuits are not 
very large they may make visits as often as 
once every fortnight, but in other cases 
the visits of the infant welfare sister may 
be as much as six weeks apart. 


Many country areas are unsuitable for 
the operaticn of baby health railway cars 
and caravans because of lack of suitable 
sidings, bad roads, and the small number 
of residents or because of the expense in- 
volved. In many such areas, however, a 
travelling welfare infant sister operates a 
baby health centre circuit. Like the railway 
cars and caravans the travelling infant wel- 
fare sister has her headquarters at a central 
outback town and visits surrounding districts. 
Her transport may be a car, if the circuit is 
prosperous enough to run such a vehicle, 
it may be by local trains, or in some areas 
it may be a case of taking almost any 
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vehicle which moves in a forward direction. 
The travelling sister sets up a baby health 
clinic in some central building in the districts 
she visits; often it is the bush nursing 
centre, the Country Women’s Association 
or Mechanics’ Hall. 


A local committee is generally formed 
at each place which the sister visits and 
this committee sees not only to the main- 
tenance of the centre’s equipment but also 
provides the voluntary helpers and part 
of the money needed to finance the circuit. 
The sisters visi all kinds of places as they 
move about their circuits—mining settle- 
ments, the bark-strip humpies of sleeper 
cutters and one sister visits a station which 
prides itself on having run cattle for a 
hundred and two years—something of a 
record in Australia. 


By means of these mobile infant welfare 
services very many mothers living in inland 
areas are helped and advised but there 
are still many families living in very isolated 
parts who cannot be reached by such 
services. For the mothers of such families, 
Australia has developed correspondence 
infant welfare services. These attempt as 
far as possible to give country mothers by 
means of letters the help and advice that 
would ordinarily be given by the tra- 
velling sister. 


They provide two series of lettérs—one 
for expectant mothers and one for mothers 
with young babies. The first series provides 
letters advising expectant mothers how 
best to ensure their own and their babies’ 
health and guide the mother in preparation 
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for her confinement. The second series of 
letters is very full and helps the mother to 
understand normal child development and 
gives her information which will enable her 
to train and manage her child so that 
he will grow up strong and well. In both 
series, letters are generally sent to the mother 
at monthly intervals. 


There are, of course, many problems on 
which mothers want individual advice and 
all the correspondence services encourage 
mothers to make enquiries concerning 
individual problems confronting them. 


The mobile and correspondence infant wel- 
fare services like the ordinary infant welfare 
services are not equipped to help sick babies 
or toddlers and do not usurp the function 
of the doctor in treating illness. The 
function of the baby health services, whether 
on fixed foundations or on wheels is to 
give advice concerning the health of mothers 
and babies, the management and feeding 
of babies and toddlers and their regular 
weighing. 

Perhaps one of the most amazing things 
about the infant welfare services is that 
no charge whatever is made for the advice 
and help given. These free services ensure 
that expert advice and help are available 
to every mother in Australia whatever the 
income of her husband and are in no small 
measure responsible for the reduction by 
over twenty per thousand in the infant 
mortality rate in Australia in the past 
twenty-five years. 


—Social Services Journal, Vol. 2, No.1, 
February, 1949. 


A MILE-STONE REACHED IN THE MARCH OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN MYSORE. PROVISIONS OF THE MINIMUM WAGES BILL EXPLAINED 


In the march of labour legislation, 


Mysore has reached a mile-stone by the 
passing of the Minimum Wages Bill by 


the Legislative Council. The Bill, though 
generally modelled on the lines of the Indian 
Act, has a few more progressive features. 
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Under the provisions of the Bill, the 
Government fixes the minimum wages 
payable to employees in all the schedule 
employments. There are two schedules 
attached to the Bill comprising various 
industries such as, textile, sugar, paper and 
rice mill, plantations wherein cinchona, 
rubber, tea or coffee are grown, road cons- 
truction or building operations and mining 
or metallurgical operations and agriculture, 
etc. Power is taken by the Government 
to add to the schedule other employments. 
The Bill provides for fixing the minimum 
rates of wages by the Government at inter- 
vals not exceeding five years. 

Work of Advisory Committees —It also 
provides for the constitution of advisory 
committees for the purposes of revising the 
minimum rates of wages and work loads and 
an advisory board for the purposes of co-or- 
dinating the work of the Committees. 
Consultation with these bodies is obligatory 
on all occasions of revision. These advisory 
bodies would be composed of representatives 
of employers and employees in equal 
numbers and also independent members not 
exceeding one-third of the total number 
of members, one of whom would be 
apppointed as Chairman. 

Double Advantage—There is every rea- 
son to expect that this piece of legislation 
will confer a double advantage: the employer 
could be sure of adequate work for wages 
paid whereas the employee would be certain 
of getting his due wages for work done. 
The provision with regard to the minimum 
wages will be enforced by a staff of Inspec- 


tors. Certain penalties are provided for 
infringements. An employer who pays less 
than the minimum wage fixed will have 
not only to pay the balance with compen- 
sation which will be covered under a 
summary procedure laid down for the pur- 
pose but will also become liable to be 
prosecuted. 


A Distinct Improvement—A _ Select 
Committee having been appointed to scru- 
tinise the Bill at the last Session of the 
Legislative Council and its report having 
been received, further stages of the Bill were 
proceeded with at the present Session. 
There are certain respects in which Mysore 
has gone a step further than the Central 
Government. Whereas under the Indian 
Act ‘the benefit under the Act accrues to 
such of the industries only as have on their 
rolls not less than 1000 workers, this 
minimum is fixed at 300 in Mysore. Again, 
the Mysore Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, provides that, where a Com- 
mittee recommends minimum wages, such 
recommendations may also be published in 
the official Gazette and public opinion 
invited before final orders are passed. This 
is manifestly a distinct improvement on the 
original bill. Government hope that this 
salutary measure in the light of which 
needful action will be taken early will bring 
about a happy relationship between capital 
and labour and result in increased and 
improved production. 


—Mysore Information Bulletin, Vol. XII, 
No.1, January 31, 1949, 
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POVERTY AND POPULATION 


Rapid growths in population have out- 
stripped limited gains towards a_ better 
tconomy. Improved health and sanitation, 
by lengthening the life-span, directly con- 


tribute towards a further depression in 
living standards. This does not mean a 
perpetuation of insanitary conditions and 
ill health; better health and sanitation are 
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absolutely essential to control the wastage 
of human resources and to relieve human 
suffering. Contemplating the rate at which 
population has been growing in India— 
was 10 per cent in the decennial period of 
1921 to 1931 and 15 in the period 1931 
to 1941—and the difficulty in stepping up 
of production of food-stuffs and other 
necessaries of life to the increase of popu- 
lation, one is apt to give way to pessimism 
about our ever being able to give our 
people a reasonable standard of living. One 
has to remember that in a vast country 
like India, problems which in smaller 
countries are capable of being dealt with 
easily appear formidable because of the 
immensity of the numbers involved. There 
can be no doubt that it will be very 
difficult for us to think of raising the 
standard of living of our people merely by 
increasing production yields of industry and 
agriculture. Side by side with comprehen- 
sive schemes of planning for agricultural and 
industrial development, we adopt 
means for restricting the increase in 


population. 





must 


The fact that the growth of population 
is in inverse ratio to the improvement in 
living standards is a factor which will work 
in our favour by restoring balance between 
means of production and the number of 
people which these are to sustain, provided 
we forge ahead with our plans. Where a 
people, living on the border-line of star- 
vation as we are, is concerned, our develop- 
ment plans must be drawn up in such a 
way that priority is given to schemes for 
increased production of food, cloth and 
housing. The establishment of luxury 


industries, and even industries which may 
be considered essential in advanced countries 
must be postponed till such time as we 
can ensure for our people some of their 


Food production should be 


barest wants. 
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increased both by extending the area of 
cultivation and by following intensive 
methods of cultivation. By increasing the 
production of protective food like milk and 
milk products, we can do a great deal 
to improve the nutritional standard of the 
people’s diet. There can be increase in 
the per capita consumption of cloth by 
extension of large-scale production in textile 
mills and by systematic development of the 
handloom industry. The housing problem 
in this country, especially in the rural areas, 
is not one of erecting huge structures in 
steel and concrete but the reconstruction 
of our villages in such a way that the 
rural population can live in commodious 
and well-ventilated houses providing for 
the minimum needs of sanitation. If Indian 
engineers concentrate on the erection of 
cheap durable houses with materials locally 
available and local authorities exploit local 
man-power during the agricultural off 
season, the problem will cease to be the 
immense one which a study of all-India 
figures would make it appear. 


As regards family limitation, the methods 
followed in the West are not easily adopt- 
able in this country both because of the 
cost involved and the conditions in which 
the masses of our people live. By legis- 
lation and the process of education it is, 
however, possible to raise the marriageable 
age still further, abolish polygamy, space 
the birth of children and limit the number 
of children. Even as regards the adoption 
of contraceptive methods, the Population 
Sub-committee of the National Planning 
Committee has recommended the inclusion 
in all medical colleges in India of courses on 
contraception, the training of some women 
doctors and nurses all over India in this 
regard, the establishment of birth control 
where supplies should be free, 
in connection with maternity, 


clinics 
especially 
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welfare centres, health units and hospitals, 
and the encouragement of local manufacture 


Under the above heading welfare pro- 
giams will be discussed which centre around 
the mother and her children below the age 
of three. As was explained in the intro- 
duction, the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare is responsible for these programs. 
Forms of public assistance given to working 
women under the social legislation and 
insurance system have already been 
described in a previous release.! 


Partial Aid.—The so-called “mother and 
child” stations, organized in the main by 
local government and voluntary agencies, 
belong in this category. 


Their functions are: 


1. to give advice to pregnant and 
nursing women; 


2. to give advice on child care below 
the age of three; 


3. to educate women in healthy methods 
of child care; and 


4. to grant medical help—money 
allowances, clothing, vitamins, etc. 


There are now 1200 stations of this type 
in Poland and they service 220,000 mothers 
and children yearly. 


Partial aid also embraces several types 
of nurseries throughout Poland. Factory 
nurseries exist in Poland as part of the 
social legislation system. The law requires 
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—A digest from The Hindustan Times By Indian Ink. January, 1949. 


CARE OF MOTHER AND CHILD IN 


1“Social Legislation in Poland”, Polish 
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of contraceptive goods in order to bring 
the cost within the reach of the masses. 


POLAND 





that factories employing 100 or more women 
maintain nurseries. Trade unions and 
other organizations encourage the forma- 
tion of nurseries also in _ enterprises 
employing 10-100 women workers. The 
latter nurseries also accept children of 
mothers not employed in the given enter- 
prise in accordance with the number of 
empty places available. 


In addition, there are municipal nurseries 
and nurseries operated by various social 
and religious organizations. The municipal 
nurseries, which usually maintain good 
facilities, serve three daily meals to the 
children, and this alone is a source of 
great relief for parents. In spite of these 
advantages, it must however be emphasized 
that there is still a great shortage of 
nurseries, and this is why children of working 
mothers receive preferred admittance. 


It is important to note here that an 
altogether new type of nursery has recently 
been introduced in Poland. This is the 
“weekly nursery” where a child may remain 
under supervision during the week and 
return to its parents only on week-ends. 
Preference is given in these nurseries to 
children who either have one parent missing 
or whose families have extremely poor 
housing facilities. 


Seasonal nurseries in rural areas have 
now been introduced as part of the Polish 
government’s plan to raise rural welfare 


Research and Information Service. 
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facilities on a par with urban. However, 
there is a severe need for a far greater 
number of this particular type of service. 
The full realization of the goal—that every 
village have a nursery—is expected to go 
hand in hand with the mechanization and 
cultural progress of the village. 


One of the new and rewarding features 
of the partial care program in Poland is 
the setting apart of special rooms in rail- 
road stations for the convenience of preg- 
nant women ard women with small children. 
As a mother waits for her train she is 
able to care for her child and to prepare 
his food. She may also leave the child 
with the attendant while she takes care of 
shopping or other matters. Up to the 
present, sixty-three railroad stations have 
installed such rooms which serve an average 
of 12,600 mothers and 25,500 children per 
month. The railroads have also provided 
reserved compartments on trains for preg- 
nant women and women with small 
children. j 


Full Aid.—Orphans, neglected children, 
abandoned children from unhealthy, 
immoral homes are provided for under the 
full care provision programs, and this care 
is made available through foster families 
and special homes. Care of children up to 
three years of age and older children is 
almost similar in the foster homes. A child 
is placed with the most suitable family 
which has been chosen from among several 
applicants. After the agency entrusts the 
child to full care by the selected family 
it still maintains a supervisory status. 


Special homes for children up to the 
age of three are known as “Homes for Small 
Children.” The pre-war designation, 
“orphanage,” has been discontinued. Or- 


phans and absndoned children form most 
of the population in this type of homes 
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although there are some children among 
them from very poor homes. In 1947, 
ninety-two “Homes for Small Children” 
housed over 4000 children. 


However, there is a growing tendency to 
aid poor children through their own 
families and help of this type has been made 
available through the “Mother and Child” 
stations and community welfare authorities. 


Also, under the same plan, residence for 
abandoned mothers or mothers with no 
source of support have been introduced in 
Poland after the war. These are known 
as “Homes for Mothers and Children”. 
Great emphasis is placed here on voca- 
tional and professional training which will 
eventually make the mothers self-supporting 
and to this end, work shops and courses 
are established within the residences. The 
home also co-operates with the Government 
Employment Office to secure work for the 
mothers. 


A new form of assistance to mothers 
and children has been recently introduced. 
This plan provides rest homes for mothers 
who are worn out with household chores. 
It has been observed that overworked 
housewives, given a month or more in a 
different atmosphere, often gain new 
strength, and are able to return to their 
homes with not only increased vitality, but 
further knowledge of how to run their 
homes more efficiently. 


Today in Poland there are 128 Homes 
for Mothers and Children. Twenty-two of 
these are run by state authorities, fifty-two 
by local government, twenty-two by social 
service organizations, nine by religious asso- 
ciations and three by foundations. 


Before a needy mother and her children 
can be placed in an appropriate home they 
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first spend some time in a Shelter. Here psychologists and social workers so that 
they are interviewed, observed and tested they may be transferred to the home best 


by a trained staff of qualified doctors, 


suited to their needs. 





ALUMNI 


CHRONICLE 


Mr. AKHTAR, A. U. (’47) has been appointed Welfare Officer, State Bank of 


Pakistan, Karachi. 


Miss Banerji, Dr. G. R. (’44) who took 
her Master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago, is now appointed Lecturer in 
Social Case Work at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. 


Mr. Barnabas, John (’38) has _ been 
elected President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion for the year 1948-49. 


Miss Batliwala, B. M. (’47) has been ap- 
pointed Psychiatric Social Worker, J. J. 
Group of Hospitals, Bombay. She is also the 
recipient of a Foreign Sholarship and will 
be proceeding to the United States shortly. 


Mr. Bhagawat, S. N. (48) has joined the 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, as Pro- 
bation Officer. 


Mr. Bhaskaran, P. A. (’45) has been 
appointed Labour Officer, Port of 
Cochin, Wellingdon Islands, under the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India. 


Mr. Bhave, J. V. (’42) has returned to 
India after a study tour in the United 
Kingdom as a United Nations Fellow. 


Mr. Chatterji, B. (45) who was till re- 
cently Honorary Joint Secretary of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the orga- 
nization. 


My. Dave, S. S. (’38), has been promoted 
ll 


to the post of Welfare Organizer, Bombay 
Municipality. 


Mr. Deodhar, L. D. (’46) has married 
Miss P. G. Tilve (47) who is now working 
as Probation Officer in the Female Beggars 
Home, Chembur. Both were Sir Dorabji 
Tata Research Scholars. Mr. Deodhar is 
still carrying on his research project in 
sugar industries in the Bombay Presidency. 


Mr. Desai, N. A. (42) has joined the 
Tata Chemicals Ltd., Mithapur as Labour 
Officer. 


Mr. Dixit, S. K. (’48), has joined the 
staff of the Provincial Prohibition Board, 
Bombay. He was married recently. 


Miss Dordi, P. A. (’45) has returned after 
taking the Master’s degree from the New 
York School of Social work. She has 
specialized in Medical Social Work. 


Mr. Goel, O. P. (’40) has returned to his 
post of Superintendent, B. J. Home for 
Children, after a study tour in U. K. 


Mr. Gore, M. S. (’45) after topping the 
list of successful candidates for the M. A. 
(Sociology) Examination of the Bombay 
University last year, has joined the staff 
of the National Y. W. C. A. School Work, 
Delhi. He is engaged to be married to 
Miss Phyllis Marr (’46) who is also on the 
staff of the same school. 

Mr. Harshe, G. N. (’40) is now Inspector 
of Certified Schools, Bombay Province, 
Poona. 
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Mrs. Irani, Freny A. (38) has now been 
appointed Labour Officer with the Muni- 
cipality of Bombay. 


Mr. Kaikobad, N. F. (’44) has returned 
after taking the Master’s degree in Social 
Work from the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has specialized in Social Group Work, 
with special reference to tension areas. 


Mr. Kamath, P. V. (46) has resigned 
from the Tata Oil Mills, Bombay, and 
joined the Ford Motor Company of India, 
Limited, Bombay, as Assistant Labour 
Officer. 


Mr. Kochavara, T. L. (’48) who also 
went to the United States as a United 
Nations Fellow has returned to the 


Children’s Aid Society, Bombay. 


Mr. Krishnaswamy, C. S. (’48) has been 
appointed Labour Officer, with the Govern- 
ment of Madras and is posted at Coonoor. 


Mr. Kulkarni, D. V. (’38) has been 
promoted to the post of Chief Inspector, 
Certified Schools, Government of Bombay. 


Mr. Kulkarni, P. D. (’46) has been 
‘appointed Lecturer, Institute of Social 
Sciences, Kashi Vidyapeeth, Banaras. 


& 

Miss Kutar, M. J. (’47) is now in the 
United Kingdom undergoing specialized 
training in the care and education ‘of the 
mentally deficient. 


Mr. Mane, N. R. (’48) has been ap- 
pointed as Labour Officer, Post and Tele- 
graphs, Bombay, under the Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India. 


Mr. Mathew, C. T. (’46) is working as 
Labour Officer, Sitaram Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Trichur, Cochin State. 


Mr. Misra, H. M. (’48) has been ap- 
pointed Regional Conciliation Officer, 
Meerut. 


Miss Mistri, P. P. (’48) has _ been 
appointed Field Work Assistant, Tata Ins- 
titute. She worked as a voluntary research 
worker for the Prohibition Research project 
now in progress under Dr. A. M. Lorenzo 
of the Tata Institute. 


Mr. Nagraj, A. G. (’42) has been pro- 
moted to the post of Research Officer, 
Prohibition Board, Government of Bombay. 


Mr. Nanavatty, M. C. (’45) has joined 
the School of Social Administration, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio for 
advance training. Mrs. Daulat Nanavatty 
has also joined the same school for higher 
education in social work. His address is 
C/o Mr. Charles Hickox, 2674, Berkshire, 
Cleveland 18 (Ohio). 


Mr. Paul, K. (’46) is now working on 
the staff of the National Y. W. C. A. 
School of Social Work, Delhi. 


Mr. Pillay, K. S. (’47) has been ap- 
pointed Labour Inspector (Central) and 
is posted to Hubli. 


Mrs. Rajadhyaksha, Kesar, (42) has 
been awarded U. N. fellowship for 
specialized studies in Medical Social Work 
and has proceeded to U. S. A., early in June. 


Mr. Rajbunshi, G. L. (42) is 
working as Assistant Secretary, Women’s 
Section, Ministry of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation, Government of India. 


Mrs. Renu, I. (’38) who went abroad 
on U. N. Fellowship, continues in her old 
position as Social Case Worker in the Child 
Guidance Clinic, Tata Institute. 


Mr. Shikhare, V. P. (40) has been pro- 
moted to the post of Assistant Inspector of 
Certified Schools, Government of Bombay. 


now 


Mr. Shroff, B. D. (’47) has married Miss 
R. Anklesaria (’47). Mr. Shroff represented 
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Indfa in the Davis Cup Badminton Tour- 
nament. 

Miss Sinha, U. (’48) has been appointed 
Lecturer, College for Home Sciences, 
Allahabad. 


Mr. Singh, Wilfred, (’40) has returned 
to his post at Delhi after completing his 
study tour in the United States as U. N. 
Fellow. 

Miss Sobhani, H. Y. Z. (’48) has left 
for the United States for specialized training 
in physiotherapy. 

Mrs. Sukhnandan, L. J. (’42) is now 
receiving advanced training in Medical 
Social Work at the Tata Institute. 

Miss Talpallikar, M. B. (’48) has joined 
the Children’s Aid Society as a Probation 
Officer. 


Miss Taraporevala, D. M. (’44) who 
was recipient of a U. N. Fellowship has 
returned to the Field Work Department of 
the Tata Institute after a study tour in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Talukdar, Karamat Ali (’48) is now 
working with the Friend’s Service Unit, 
Bengal. 

The following Alumni participated in the 
Madras Session of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work: 


Mr John Barnabas (Secretary, State and 
Social Service Section); Miss Kokila 
Doraiswamy (Recorder, State and Social 
Service Section) ; Mr. O. Mohanasunderam 
(Secretary, Rural Social Work and Recons- 
truction) ; Mr. S. Nageshwaran, (Secretary, 
Welfare in Industry Section); Mr. P. L. 
Chirayath (Recorder, Welfare in Industry 
Section); Mr. S. N. Ranade (Secretary, 
Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation Section) ; 
Mr. P. T. Thomas (Recorder, Refugee 
Relief and Rehabilitation Section); Mr. P. 
D. Kulkarni (Assistant Public Relations 
Officer). 


Among others who attended were: Mr. 
B. K. Roy, Mr. S. Krishnamachary, Mr. 
Krishnaswamy, Mr. George Katticaran, Miss 
G. K. Appalswamy, Miss N. B. Sidhwa, 
Miss S. F. Mehta, Mr. K. N. Randeria, 
Miss P. Mistry, and Miss C. D’Silva. 


Mr. M. S. Gore and Miss S. F. Dastur— 
(student 1949) have been elected as Hono- 
rary Association Secretaries. 


Miss C. D’Silva (’48) has resigned her 
post as Field Work Assistant, Tata Insti- 
tute and is engaged to be married to Major 
S. J. D’Souza of 5th Royal Gurkha’s. 
Miss D’Silva is the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Alumni Association for the current year. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Study Circle On Labour Problems. 

At the beginning of this year the Alumni 
Association decided to organize a study cir- 
cle on Labour Prcblems where persons in 
the field in particular, and others in general, 
would exchange views and undertake deeper 
study of labour problems. In this connec- 
tion, the initiative displayed by Messrs. S. P. 
Joshi, J. A. Panakal and Mr. K, A. Zachariah, 


the convenor, has made the study circle a 
great success and its membership and 
usefulness is continuously increasing. 


The membership of the Study Circle on 
Labour Problems is not confined to the 
Alumni. Anyone who has genuine profes- 
sional or academic interest in problems 
relating to labour is eligible for membership. 
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The chosen leader introduces the selected 
subject briefly and then the members 
Participate in the discussion that follows. 
We have found these discussions to be very 
interesting and instructive. Experience and 
knowledge, theory and practice are all 
shared by the members during the 
discussion, and the study circle is thus 
providing a great stimulant for deeper study 
of labour problems by the members. 


The following topics have been discussed 
till now: 
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Leader: Mr. 
E. J. S. Ram. 
Labour Officer in Industry 

Leader: Mr. S. T. Edwards. 


Industrial Welfare 


Leader: Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy. 


Fair Wages 


Industrial Relations Law 
Leader: B. Narayanswamy. 
Profit Sharing in Theory 
and pratice 
Leader: Prof. D. R. Samant and 


Dr. B. V. Narayanswamy Naidu. 





TATA ENTERPRISES 





ARE DEDICATED TO 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
THE COMMON GOOD 


* 


The Tata Memorial Hospital, 
built and maintained by the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, is an 


example. 
































BOOK REVIEWS 


Clubs for Girls. By Pearl Jephcott. Faber 
and Faber Limited, London 1943. Pp. 68 
3s. 6d. 


This is Miss Jephcott’s second book under 
review, and is as thought-provoking as the 
first, namely, “Girls Growing Up”, in which 
she had given us an insight into the minds 
of young girls and stressed their need for 
recreational centres, like clubs. In “Clubs 
for Girls”, Miss Jephcott has expanded the 
same subject. “The aim of this book”, she 
says “...is to suggest briefly and simply the 
underlying purposes of young people’s clubs. 
The book is not addressed to experienced 
readers: for them it can contain little that 
is new. It is written in the hope that it 
may be of some assistance to those who 
would like to help in the running of a club.” 


What is a “Good Club”? Who are 
“Good Club Leaders”? These are two 
important questions which the writer ans- 
wers for us. Since the club is a society 
formed primarily for recreation, and for 
people who are at work, its shell ought not 
to look like a school nor indeed like any aca- 
demic building. It must be modern in feeling, 
and imply a place of action, not book 
learning nor mere lounging. The buildings 
and equipment should be simple and should 
suggest youth, but not childhood. Facilities 
for swimming and out-door games, a 
gymnasium, a hall with a stage, a piano, 
a radiogram, a cinema screen and projector 
are all desirable. 


There should be rooms for study-classes 
and indoor-games; a studio and a work- 
room for arousing interest in handicrafts 
and creative work; a small library stacked 
with books for every taste; a canteen, gay 
and attractive, with plenty of good 
nourishing food. In short, there should 


not be a hard and fast rule about the 


layout, but the boys and girls should be 
encouraged to make their own impression 
on their own building, by doing the work 
of making curtains and furniture, painting 
the halls, helping in the garden and so on. 


Therefore, a “Good Club” should have 
a good appearance, its members should 
belong to all walks of life, so that the 
false barriers of social standing are broken 
down. “There are four things which most 
girls value in a good club” says Miss 
Jephcott. “Girls like to feel that they 
belong to a group which is a ‘good show’: 
and a good show implies plenty of action. 
They appreciate a chance to ‘learn things’. 
They: enjoy an opportunity to ‘be useful’. 
Finally. ..they want a group that is actively 
‘friendly’.” 

It is not enough to have good clubs, 
we should also have good club leaders to 
run these clubs. A club leader need not 
have academic qualifications as a teacher. 
She must be one who is genuinely interested 
in boys and girls and in whom the latter 
are also interested. She must first find out 
what things in life have permanent value, 
should demonstrate in her own behaviour 
that she really does value such things. A 
club leader should have quite intimate know- 
ledge of these young girls’ homes, their 
friends, their work, their school. She should 
inculcate in the youth of today a desire 
to take a friendly interest in people and 
things, to look outside themselves and to 
become aware of the fact that they are 
a part of the mighty stream of life. 

Such is the real function of a club and 
Miss Jephcott’s book should act as a guide 
to all interested in the shaping of modern 
youth. 


M.N. D, 
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Journal of Public Administration. Volume 
I, Number 1. V. K. N. Menon (Managing 
Editor), Allahabad. Pp. 89. Rs. 2/-. 


The long felt need for a Journal dealing 
with Public Administration has at last been 
satisfied and we wish it all the success it 
truly deserves. The “Journal of Public 
Administration” is a Quarterly brought out 
by the Bureau of Research in Public Ad- 
ministration attached to the Public Service 
Commission, United Provinces. 


This Bureau is the first one of its kind 
in India, and as Shri Gopinath Srivastava 
said “...If administration is the heart of 
the modern state, a Bureau of Adminis- 
tration «an act, in great ways as well as 
in small, as its mind.” It will carry on 
research in Public Administration, organise 
lectures and discussions and publish mono- 
graphs. The Journal will report such 
lectures and _ discussions and _ publish 
summaries or reviews of such monographs 
as well as articles and book reviews. 


The first number under review contains 
articles from distinguished contributors, 
each one an authority on the subject dis- 
cussed. The task of an administrator 
outlined by the Hon’ble Govind Ballabh 
Pant, is well worth reflecting upon. An 
administrator should educate the , masses, 
he should be free from corruption, he should 
hold the balance between conflicting 
interests and above all, he should devote 
every ounce of his energy, of his intellect, 
of his muscles and everything that he 
possesses to the service of his country and 
its people. From the task of an adminis- 
trator let us pass on to the subject of the 
selection of such administrators. 


India has achieved its freedom, and a 
new India needs a new administrative 


machinery, and new ways of selection of 
personnel to man this machinery. T. P. 
Bhalla asks “Are the standards of cxamina- 
tion, test and interview all that are possible? 
Should there not be field or psychic tests?” 
Bhagwan Sahay retorts “... the method of 
written examinations and viva voce, either 
together or separately, do not necessarily 
result in the selection of the right man. 
Then what is the right method? asks the 
reader. Sohan Lal supplies the answer in 
his “Selection for Services by the Psycho- 
logical Method”. The author says that the 
word psychologist is associated with some- 
thing magical in the public mind. He 
assures us that there is nothing magical 
about it and that the “Psychological 
Method” is the best known so far. Each 
candidate is made to answer an exhaustive 
questionnaire, to undergo an intellectual test, 
personality test and a situation test, and 
finally to appear for an interview. 


Whilst Sampurnanand wants “a philoso- 
phic basis for public administration”, R.— 
P. Tripathi thinks that “Future India can 
prosper only when she is rejuvenated by 
her own inherent vitality and progress 
is made on the lines of her own 
genius and culture. Both P. N., 
Sapru. and D. P. Mukerji have 
contributed illuminating articles on the 
“Judiciary in the New Order and_ the 
establishment of ‘An Economic and Social 
Service’ both Provincial and Central, as well 
as M. Chelapathi Rao on “The Press and 


Public Administration’. 


Therefore, this Journal with its distin- 
guished contributions is indeed a welcome 
addition to the list of Journals in existence. 


M.N. D, 











